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REPLY TO REV. DAVID A. WASSON. 


Rev. Str,—I have your letter addressed to me in the 
June number of “The Radical.” In this you complain that 
I have used “ unbecoming words,” and you vouchsafe a more 
extended criticism upon my Cambridge address. I said 
your criticism started with a falsification of my meaning. I 
knew it to be so; and that the falsification was not partial, but 
total, through and through. I did not say nor believe that 
the falsification was intentional. I said it was “ audacious,” for 
I thought it reckless; made without any care to get the mean- 
ing of what you were criticising, but with the intent of pro- 
ducing something very taking and spicy to be read. I am 
sorry if I did you injustice; but, as your article abounds in 
very flippant personalities, I submit that you are not just the 
man, Mr. Wasson, at least in this connection, to deliver moral 
lectures on courtesy. 

I did not believe you had so far investigated the subject 
as to make your criticism of any value in evolving truth. I 
did not believe even that you had read my address thor- . 
oughly through; or that you had read Kant so as to know 
what you were accepting, when you adopted his doctrine of 
the speculative reason. I will tell you why. Kant does not 
say, that, while the “ Verstand” is not competent to argue 
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from phenomena to the realities beyond them, the “ Ver- 
nunft” on the contrary is. He denies that man has any sort 
of reason which can do this, or any kind of faculty whieh 
can get beyond natural appearances to things as they are. 
This was Kant’s doctrine as I stated it; and stated it to refute 
it, and reject it as atheistical. You accepted it: “ We shall 
not say nay to all this.” Just before, in your “ Radical Creed,” 
you accepted exactly the contrary. The cosmological argu- 
ment, which Kant had repudiated, you there adopt with the 
greatest delight. ‘I believe in my soul,” you say, “ that 
this visible universe exists only as it expresses God.” And 
now in your letter you get back to the same thing. The 
speculative reason which Kant had imprisoned in phenomena, 
with your full approbation, can “scale the skies,” can “ look 
on the blessed face of Truth herself;” and your happiness 
carries you away in the prospect. 

Is it not just possible, my good sir, that you may be a 
little “ confused” yourself? At any rate, you must not blame 
me if I thought so; and that, believing you were ona subject 
which you had not investigated, I amused myself with your 
lofty, judicial tone ; and when, at the close of your article, you 
seemed to mount the tripod of criticism, charge me with 
“‘ word-mongering,” and remand me oracularly to the shades, 
with the sentence, “Let him be silent,” I thought it the 
comico-sublime of audacity, and that not a Daniel but a Dog- 
berry had come to judgment. 

Let this be put in as a_plea at least, in palliation for the 
emphatic language I used; and then let all personal mat- 
ters, which I am sure you introduced yourself, pass by and 
be forgotten as hindrances in the way of truth. In your 
letter, your tone is changed somewhat, else I should not be 
writing this reply to it; and I concede to you just as good 
motives as I claim for myself, and a spirit just as truth- 
loving, — the only conditions on which a discussion of great 
themes could be of any profit to us or our readers. Not that 
I expect very much to enlighten you as to my meaning. Your 
misunderstandings multiply as you proceed. They are not 
superficial, but cubical. They have length, breadth, and 
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thickness; and, if there be any other dimension, they have 
that also. This you think is my fault, and not yours. ‘That 
is very natural. I see, on looking over the address, that it is 
sometimes elliptical, in my attempt to compress my matter 
within the hour I was to occupy. For instance, when I cited 
Kant, and said he made the inferences of Paley’s natural 
religion null and void, and his method worthless, I might 
have thrown in the phrase, “if you admit Kant’s doctrine of 
nature,” which certainly I had not the least idea of doing. 
Or when I stated the dilemma of Kant’s successors, — which 
reduces them to pantheism or atheism, —I might have added, 
‘‘ Please understand, gentlemen, this is their dilemma:” but 
my hearers knew this from the whole line of argument; and 
to stop for such explanations I should have thought an af- 
front to their intelligence. 

I said that naturalism had nothing to show. This was too 
unqualified. The nature-religions certainly have had some- 
thing to show. What I should say is, Naturalism, old or 
new, has nothing to show worthy to occupy the place of what 
it would pull down; and that modern naturalism, in its ablest 
advocates, verges towards nescience and nihilism. 

With these preliminaries let us come to the question. I 
do not accept the issue as you state it; for, though you state 
one side clearly enough, you caricature the other. It pre- 
sents itself to my apprehension in this way. Man is the 
child of God, capable of indefinite growth and progress in 
goodness, in wisdom, and in holiness. To unfold these capa- 
bilities, and to make the soul rise towards himself in nearer 
degrees of resemblance, is the care of the infinite Father ; 
and to this end he manifests himself in three ways: First, 
in nature, where in lowest forms he makes the imprint of 
his wisdom and goodness. Secondly, in the soul, by the 
universal influx and imbreathings of his spirit. Thirdly, by 
revelation, by disclosure to the human reason of divine 
truth, which the reason was not competent to discover; but 
which it is competent to recognize when revealed, and appro- 
priate for its own strength, enlargement, and illumination. 
Naturalism as you represent it,— when not in your quasi 
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Kantian moods — affirms the first two, but denies the third. 
Christian theism, as I understand it, affirms all three. It 
affirms the immanence of God, both in nature and humanity ; 
and openings down of the Divine reason to the human, which 
are not the deliverance either of nature or humanity, but 
which illustrate both. Naturalism affirms truth, as it comes 
from nature without and from the soul within. Christian 
theism affirms truth, as it comes from without and from within 
and FROM ABOVE. 

Man in the infancy of the race, as of the individual, is in- 
volved in nature and dominated by the senses. It is the 
plan of the wise and good Providence to evolve him; to 
release him from the grasp of nature, and place him above 
it. The nature-religions do this but partially ; they are pro- 
visional, and infested with all manner of superstitions; for 
the most part, fetish, polytheistic, or pantheistic. But all 
religions are educational, have elements in them of the good 
and the true, and are preparatory for the more broad and 
full disclosures of revelation. 

The question as between us, my dear sir, converges to this : 
Does all the truth which man needs to know come from 
nature without, and from the natural force of his own being 
within? Naturalism says, Yes. Christian theism says, No. 
Therefore naturalism sees in the Christ only a development 
of human nature. It makes him the result of the culture of 
his age, and resolves him into our sinful humanity. His 
word is the utterance of our native, natural reason; and all 
the contents of Christianity are man’s instincts and intuitions 
as they came into speech eighteen hundred years ago. Chris- 
tian theism does not resolve the Christ into ‘the carpenter’s 
son,” but sees in him the Word descended from above; an 
opening down of the Divine mind upon the human, not to 
“repress” the latter, but to penetrate it with life and strength, 
and lift it up into heavenly illuminations. Human reason, 
thus exalted and strengthened, and its vision made open and 
clear by Christian faith, sees natural phenomena as the types 
and shadows of the eternal substance; sees immortality 
brought to light; sees nature therefore, not on its night side, 
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but on its day side, and made a living symbol to represent — 
not as through a glass darkly, but as through a crystal trans- 
parently — the great spiritual and divine realities. Human 
reason, thus exalted and clarified, learns its own native de- 
ficiencies; learns a lesson of humility and modesty; learns 
its own profounder needs, and the wealth and bounty that 
supply them, — learns them, as “intuition” had never dis- 
closed them from within, but as they have been brought into 
vivid consciousness by light from above. All this Christian 
theism affirms; I do not say as everybody apprehends it, but 
certainly as it finds me, and as I understand liberal Christians 
generally hold it of all churches and denominations. 

Naturalism says, if consistent with its own theories, Chris- 
tianity is one of the nature-religions, and as such we have 
done with it, as we have done with all the past super- 
stitions. It is eighteen hundred years old, and is become 
obsolete. Man’s “native abilities” brought it forth in an 
age not near so enlightened as ours; and now man’s native 
abilities can evolve something better, and eighteen centuries 
in advance of it. Christian theism says that the Christ and 
his word are not only above his own age, but all ages that 
have followed, keeping steadily over us their serene and lofty 
ideals, held down out of the. heavens to bless, to guide, and 
to draw us upward; that man’s native abilities do not super- 
sede them, but, as yet, have not more than half learned and 
understood them, and need as much as ever their guiding 
. and cleansing power ; that science, art, civilization, and phi- 
losophy are not substitutes for Christianity, but interpreters 
that serve to evince more perfectly its inexhaustible riches. 

I do not forget that there is a sense in which the light 
of nature and of the soul’s native intuitions is from above ; for 
all comes originally from God. In this we are agreed. But, 
when we speak of Christ and his gospel, Christian theism 
affirms a divine word, which has not come through the lower 
and grosser medium of nature, nor been reasoned out of the 
sinful medium of our proper humanity ; therefore superhuman 
and supernatural, and so I call it distinctively from above. 

Such being the issue, let us look for a moment at my poor 
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effort of an address, which seems to have raised such a dust 
about your eyes, that you have been hindered from seeing me 
ever since. What were my scope and purpose? They were, 
first, to show what naturalism has done in the way of nega- 
tive criticism, or in clearing Christianity from false mixtures, 
which corrupt and hinder it: secondly, show what it can do 
in the way of reconstruction, working alone and without the 
Christian revelation ; and how here it miserably fails. This 
measures its ability “as a means of religious knowledge.” 
Lastly, of what all this is the preparation and the prophecy ; 
of a Christianity more perfectly appréhended, in which both 
the spirit-world and the natural “shall come to their full 
rights, and illustrate each other with a harmonization of both, 
such as the Church had never seen.” ‘This was the argument, 
unfolded in its successive steps nearly as I have put it now. 
In showing the incompetence of naturalism to build, I did the 
best thing I could think of which the hour permitted. I 
looked to its master-minds, its ablest thinkers and representa- 
tives; not of a naturalism mixed up with Christianity, but of 
a naturalism which moves on its own feet, and which, begin- 
ning with Kant, inaugurated the new movement of thought 
which some call “the spirit of the age.” 

I showed its logical landing-place to be pantheism or 
atheism ; for it imprisons us in phenomena, and is impotent 
to find a way out. It says the Cosmos gives us nothing 
beyond ourselves. Nature stops short of God. It reports 
nothing from beyond nature, not merely to the “ sensuous” 
or “speculative” reason, but to any faculty of man whatever. 
If you do not “say nay to all this,” I do a thousand times 
over. Instead of regarding Paley’s books as waste paper, I 
think his argument perfectly good as far as it goes; for it 
shows incontestably a Divine intelligence working in nature, 
guiding it to ends, and envisaged in all her phenomena. The 
old nature-religions only saw darkly what nature represents, 
but they saw that it represents something beyond itself. 
Kant, the high-priest of the new naturalism, denies even 
this. I repudiated his doctrine as atheistical. I said in this 
very connection, ‘ My speculative reason” (for this is Kant’s 
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term to designate the reason employed with natural phenom- 
ena) “went from outward nature to something beyond it, — 
from the exquisite traces of design to a Designer; and the 
beauty that broods around me on landscape and hill, I 
thought must be the transparent shadow of an everlasting 
beauty, too dazzling for my naked eye.” And when I go on 
to show how this impeachment of the reason makes its con- 
clusions equally worthless when employed with moral phe- 
nomena, how it knocks all the foundations of faith from under 
us; and when afterwards I complain of Kant for having 
mutilated the reason on one side, broken one of her wings, 
split her in two, made one-half of her an arrant liar, — you 
thought, did you, that I was attacking the reason, and in 
league with Kant to murder it? — you really did, Mr. 
Wasson ? 
Please be informed, once for all, that I was not. Moreover, 
I ascribe to the moral reason, or, as I prefer to say, to man’s 
spiritual nature, in its highest and best estate, a great deal 
more than Kant has done, or than you seem to have done your- 
self. Kant makes to it a very pinched and niggardly allow- 
ance. It can prove syllogistically, he says, that there is a 
God and a supersensible world. _ But this world must be des- 
cribed only by negatives; and the moment the reason declares 
any thing positive about it, she is “ flapping her wings among 
chimeras.” I believe not only that the phenomena of the 
spiritual consciousness may represent God truly, but with an 
indescribable power and fulness. My consciousness at one 
time may give me an inward scene of moral chaos, or of pri- 
vation and disorder. I may see a creation rise out of this 
chaos, more goodly and fair than the order of external nature; 
changes may be going on within, more auspicious than all the 
ongoings without; experiences more rich than the regale- 
ments of sense; a sunshine from the Divine face may be 
there, more bright than summer glories; a peace more sweet 
than the tranquillity of the morning ; affections purged of self, 
and enlarged to universal love; calls to duty, more loud, and 
clear than matin bells, and which put all private wishes and 
passions in the hush of silence; strength to suffer and to do, 
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that comes by prayer; a power back of my personal volitions, 
transfusing my whole being, and creating it anew ; convictions 
of truth, growing bright to the perfect day, —all these may 
be the phenomena of the spiritual consciousness, the work of 
God within, representing him on a higher plane than his 
works without, with more fulness of power and tenderness 
of grace; may beget in me a perfect assurance that it is 
not my work, nor the work of man nor angel, but of God 
alone, and give me a sense of refuge under the shadow of 
his wings. All this may be and has been, —I do not say in 
my own experience, but in that of multitudes; and it de- 
monstrates most clearly, not only that natural but moral 
phenomena may represent to the clarified and enlightened 
reason something above themselves, — even God in his trans- 
cendent being and his adorable perfections. 

From the tenor of your letter, I perfectly anticipate what 
you would say now, were you to take the floor: “ Ah, yes: 
that is all in favor of naturalism, and shows what man’s 
native abilities can do. Your whole argument goes to the 
right-about, and falls to the ground ; for, if man’s nature has 
such capabilities, there is no occasion for supernaturalism.” 
Possibly I may show you, that the argument, instead of falling 
to the ground, goes forward with cumulative strength. 

Whose reason, and how developed and enlightened, do you 
imagine, Mr. Wasson, I am concerned here to vindicate and 
glorify? Is it human reason as we find it in Patagonia 
and among the half-idiots of Sidney Cove? Is it the reason 
of the South-Sea Islanders, whose love of each other is the 
result, not of a spiritual, but culinary process? Is it the rea- 
son of the Chinamen, whose “native abilities” have had a 


very long time to develop; and which report “ the grand eter- * 


nal relations in which man’s being is placed,” as holding him 
to the gloomy gulf of Buddhist annihilation? Is it human 
reason as we find it in the Hindus, developing, in long ages of 
culture and civilization, into pantheism on the one hand, and 
into atheism on the other? Is it the reason of the Greek, 
who deified lust, and installed its ritual in the groves of As- 


‘tarte; of the Roman, who deified both lust and brute force, 
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but whose rituals to any divinity, in the first year of our Lord, 
passed empty and meaningless through the hands of the pon- 
tiffs and augurs? I assure you, my dear sir, I do not mean 
this; I mean the human reason as penetrated, warmed, quick- 
ened, enlarged, and clarified in the light of Divine revela- 
tion, — developed, not solely from without and from within, 
but also rrom ABOVE. We have no debate as to man’s native 
abilities, or the inborn capacities of every human soul which 
God has created. . We differ somewhat as to the amount and 
range of the schooling that woos them forth. You make it 
more meagre and partial; I make it more complete and mani- 
fold, and one which gives to the creature all the wealth and 
bounty of the Creator. 

If in Christianity, as I hold it, —a boon descending from 
above, — you can see only “a system of blocks and pulleys,” 
and not a quickening and regenerating power, I will not 
quarrel with you about it. You must see with your own 
eyes, not mine. Only have some respect to the position and 
experience of the goodly multitudes who have found in it 
more than you do; in whom it opens new springs of life and 
joy ; to whose whole being, affectional, moral, and intellec- 
tual, it brings unwonted accessions of strength and fervor. 

In vindicating the competence of man’s soul to know all 
that concerns it by its own “ proper force,” you have a dread 
of any “sheer impositions from without,” of any truth re- 
ported ‘‘ only verbally ” and “to the ear.” We are agreed, 
I presume, that reports to one’s ears are valuable only as they 
reach one’s being. But, if you were deprived of every thing 
that reached your being from without and through your ears, 
I imagine your being would have been exceedingly shrunken, 
and your “ proper force” exceedingly small. Your “@ priort 
forms of consciousness,” space and time, would have gaped 
dreadfully for want of furniture. In your “ Radical Creed,” 
you speak rather disparagingly of babies that are grown 
up; but you have no objection to babies proper. But how 
in your babyhood did you receive nature into your being, 
to absorb it, except as an imposition from without, appeal- 


ing to your mouth, eyes, and ears? And how did all 
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the traditions of science and discovery come to you, except 
through your eyes and ears? The truth which comes to us 
solely from within, and out of our insulated individuality, I 
take to be quite infinitesimal; and, if we had refused to 
receive from without and through our ears Newton’s system 
of nature, till we could produce, by our “ proper force,” his 
Celestial Dynamics, our babyhood might have been prolonged 
indefinitely ; we might never have got out of the wilderness 
of unrelated phenomena, or ceased from seeing the universe 
inside out and upside down. But I am very much at a loss 
to know how truth received from above, though it reaches us 
through our eyes and ears, is any more of an imposition than 
truth received from without, especially when it touches the 
soul and wakes all its responding harmonies; enlightens the 
_reason and vivifies it; and enlarges its horizon, till it reaches 
beyond the earth and the stars. 

The Sandwich Islander, from immemorial time, murdered 
his children, and lived in dread of the great demon who 
inhabited the neighboring volcano. For uncounted centu- 
ries he had received what nature reported from without, and 
the proper force of his native abilities within. How did he 
get on? But there came one day some missionaries, with 
a revelation claimed as coming from above. It reached the 
islanders from afar; and I presume it went through their 
eyes and ears, for I never heard of any other highway by 
which it could have got into their souls. But it went in, and 
the demon left the island; the besotted idolatries and im- 
moralities began to disappear, and the consciousness of a new 
manhood and womanhood has at least its beautiful dawn. 
Some centuries ago, your ancestors and mine were in a con- 
dition about as bad. ‘They lived by theft and murder, and 
they worshipped the war-god of the North. So their “ native 

. abilities” exercised themselves; and such was the religious 
truth reported from without and from within, — better than no 
truth, I grant, for the worship of Wodin was better than sheer 
bestiality. But there came one day a message offered and 
received as from above, the gospel of Jesus Christ ; rudely 
apprehended at first, but received nevertheless. I presume 
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it went through their ears. And with what result? Why, 
you and I are writing these, as I trust, friendly letters to each 
other, basking in the open splendors of Divine truth, wor- 
shipping the Father of mercies, and teaching the brotherhood 
of man ; instead of quaffing libations from human skulls, and, 
by rapacity and piracy, earning an immortality in the halls of 
Valhalla. 

You see that Revelation, as I apprehend it, is not a fac- 
titious addition nor afterthought, but belongs to the original 
prospective plan of the infinite Providence, in the education 
of the race. It comes in its own time, not in the interest of 
a single race, but of the whole world. God manifests him- 
self first on the lower planes of being, and successively on the 
higher ones ; first in the more exterior phenomena, and then 
in the more interior, guarding tenderly man’s freedom, but 
ever seeking to evolve him from nature, his first rude en- 
velopment, into angelhood at last. But, in every stage of the 
process, reason is the faculty he must use, and phenomena 
are the data he must reason from. Doubtless he reasons from 
them at first very clumsily: but the nature-religions give him 
truth in such crude forms as he can appropriate, till the higher 
manifestations are made to him; and they produce in him a 
religious consciousness, preparatory to the more open revela- 
tion. But ever and everywhere, phenomena must authenti- 
cate noumena ; else they are not authenticated at all, and the 
only result is atheism. What do we know of the essence of 
things, but by their existence? what of substance, but by its 
form? what of reality, but by its manifestation? I do-not 
expect through all eternity to see Kant’s “things in them- 


selves,” or to know the Divine noumenon, except as he is pre- 


sented phenomenally to my exterior or interior perceptions. 
On the naked essence of God neither man nor angel can gaze. 
Revelation itself is phenomenal; for it is made by symbols 
and manifestations, and the infinite can only be known in the 
finite. 

But if we say that any order of phenomena, exterior or 
interior, represents no realities, or misrepresents them, then the 
universe is a cheat, and all the flooring, both of knowledge 
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and faith, is knocked out from under us. This is the crime 
against religion which Kant, helped on alike by Comte and 
Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel, was bent on committing. 
Doubtless the reason may bungle at the interpretation of phe- 
nomena, especially in its childhood; but that is not saying 


that the phenomena are intrinsically mendacious. They will 


not manifest to me the whole of God, but they will manifest 
him as much as I can bear. Nature, or the most exterior 
phenomena of consciousness, represent him partially and very 
remotely ; the phenomena of the moral consciousness more 
nearly and on a higher plane of being, or, as Swedenborg 
would say, in a higher degree of the mind; the phenomena 
of the spiritual consciousness, — when that is opened by God’s 
highest truth, and that truth kindled by his Spirit, — more 
nearly still, and with sweeter and more tender suffusions of 
his grace and love. 


It is plain enough, from the signs of the times, that no 
religion will satisfy the wants of humanity that does not reveal 
the future life, and show its relation to the present. Nature 
itself is seen only on the night-side, unless a light pervades it 
from the spirit-side to explain and transfigure it. Three 
millions of spiritualists to-day attest the hunger of the heart 
and mind for some sufficing knowledge of immortality. I 
said in the address, that naturalism did not give this; and, in 
the nature of things, could not. I said that from its stand- 
point I had wants and longings and hopes, and from these 
only came to a presumption or a tremulous perhaps; and I 
denied Mr. Parker’s assertion, that immortality is given as a 
fact of consciousness. 

You think I was “hasty” in my statement, though you do 
not seem to take direct issue upon it; and if you had, I think 
you must see that your position could not be defended for a 
moment. 

What do we mean by immortality? Not merely that we 
shall survive the dissolution of the flesh, but that we shall live 
for ever. Our fear of personal extinguishment does not arise 
solely from outward decay, but from a sense of separation 
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and alienation from the eternal Source of life. With that 
sense of separation we feel ourselves at the mercy of out- 
ward change, waning into the night and towards the gulf of 
annihilation. This gives us the fear of death; and it may be 
just as potent, for aught I see, after we have left the body as 
before. 

What do we mean by consciousness? As Reid defines it, 
it is that by which we cognize the contents of our own minds ; 
and as Coleridge and others have enlarged the definition, 
it includes those universal truths which we know intuitively, 
and not empirically, such as the prime truths of the mathe- 
matics. They are universal and necessary truths, and so 
we say they are the deliverance of the spontaneous con- 
sciousness. 

Is immortality in either of these senses a fact of conscious- 
ness? Are we conscious that we shall be alive a thousand 
ages hence, when all that we can be conscious of is our 
present: state of mind? Or is immortality a universal and 
necessary truth which men see intuitively, as they see that 
one and one make two? You must perceive at once, that the 
first proposition is logically absurd ; and the second, histori- 
cally false. 

What is the light which my reason craves, touching man’s 
present and future condition? It is not merely to show that 
I personally shall survive the flesh. It is to show how I am 
to survive it, and what relations the other world holds to 
this, and how the crushing burdens and miseries of this may 
be alleviated ; how its dark and bloody places may be illu- 
mined, so as to give beauty for ashes, and garments of praise 
for heaviness to the toiling children of earth. You admit 
that science cannot give us this light. You speak of a higher 
road, and call it “ philosophy.” You say, “ There is, indeed, 
a higher road, on which the great Swedenborg sought to 
journey. He would show the spiritual significance of phe- 
nomena, both in themselves and in their mutual relations. 
But here science becomes philosophy ; that is, it seeks to ex- 
plain the visible world, not by itself alone, but by the soul, the 
invisible world.” 
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The soul is to explain the visible world; but what is to 
explain the soul? ‘The invisible world is to explain the visi- 
ble, but what is to explain the invisible world? You must be 
aware that the great Swedenborg — for whom, without being 
a passive “receiver” of him, I profess a profound regard as 
a helper — attempts to explain both the visible world and 
the soul, not by themselves alone, but from a light above 
them both. His work, for the most part, is to release the 
Divine contents of revelation from their rugged literalism; 
and explain thereby man, nature, and the spirit-world, and 
their essential relations to each other. Whether or not we 
adopt his exegesis in its details, which I certainly cannot, his 
doctrine of the resurrection and the immortal life, to my 
mind, is incontestably a deliverance of the Christian revela- 
tion. And how is the invisible world to explain the visible, 
unless the former be so far disclosed as to show natural phe- 
nomena, not only related among themselves, but related to 
spiritual realities, which they represent and image forth ? 

Kant seems to me perfectly right when he says, that the 
reason from any subjective grounds can only argue that there 
is a supersensible world, not with “ apodictic certainty,” but 
as a balance of probabilities; and that to say what it is, 
would be “to give reins to fancy, and let it run riot.” 
«Though I have a well-grounded idea of such a state,” he 
says, “I have no knowledge of it whatever, and can acquire 
none by any stretch of thought. The idea denotes a mere 
somewhat, . . . that the sensible system is not all in all, but 
that beyond lies somewhat ulterior. But this ulterior is a 
vast unknown and blank.” * 

Plainly the grounds for a full and sufficing faith in immor- 
tality are twofold. Revelation (re-velare) is withdrawing a 
veil, when the supersensible world is given to us, not as the 
last link of a syllogism, in which there may possibly be a flaw, 
but emerging into day light out of the dark and voiceless 
inane. It is not that some one comes and asserts the fact, 
and then “ works a miracle” to prove that he tells the truth ; 





* Grundlegung der Metaphysik. See Semple’s edition, pp. 81, 82. 
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but the grand realities of a future life are so given as to 
compel the assent of the reason. I do not receive the Coper- 
nican system merely because scientific men have said I must, 
or because I have studied Newton’s Principia, or reasoned out 
Kepler’s law of planetary distances. I know it to be true as 
soon as I understand it, because I see at once that it groups 
the wildering facts of sense under all-harmonizing laws. Ex- 
actly so do I know the disclosures of revelation to be true 
when once given, though my reason might never have made 
the discovery. The supersensible world, no longer “a vast 
unknown and blank,” but emerging into clear and open day, 
explains also both man and nature; gives both worlds, not 
disjoined, but in harmonious adjustment; gives the whole 
universe, — spiritual, moral, and natural,—not in dark and 
chaotic fragments, not as severed members of a dead body, but 
in organic and living unity. And my reason, instead of being 
“repressed ” by the disclosure, is strengthened, elevated, and 
endowed with new eye-sight. It commands a vaster horizon, 
and lives in immortal air. 

But this is not all; for this might only give me an intellec- 
tual faith. Truth which comes not through the grosser and 
lower medium of nature, and which has not been filtered 
through our sinful humanity, but which comes more directly 
from above, may reveal God to the soul as he has been re- 
vealed in no other way. This is what Christianity, conceived 
as both supernatural and superhuman, claims todo. It claims 
so to reveal God as to bring the soul into a communion with 
him, which is more regenerative, plenary, and tender. In 
this way the sense of separation and alienation from him, 
which generates the fear of death, is removed, and the be- 
liever knows himself to be, living in God, and a sharer of his 
highest boons. It is what Christ calls the gift of “eternal 
life ;” which is not merely endless existence, but the life of 
God within. Whoever has this, has no fear of annihilation, 
for he has consciously his life in God; and he has not a 
doubt that he will be a sharer for ever, with increasing 
measure, of the same exhaustless bounty. If I have this, I 
believe my existence will extend on through eternity, not 
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because that is given beforehand in the consciousness, which 
would be a solecism of language, but because it comes as 
an unquestioning faith from the life I have now. This 
state of mind is not only supposable, but it is the auspicious 
achievement of Christianity in human nature for these eigh- 
teen centuries ; and has inspired the lips of countless multi- 
tudes with their songs of victory over the grave. 

That immortality is not an intuitive or necessary truth of 
the consciousness is well enough attested from the fact, that 
not only philosophers, but whole nations and peoples, have 
denied it, and deny it still, Brahminism sublimes the human 
personality till it dissolves in the all, and Buddhism makes it 
dwindle till it goes out in night. Modern naturalism, in 
trying to get on without Christianity, has travelled exactly 
the same road. From Kant to Comte the ways are open. 
We can be resolved into God, and lose our individuality in 
the Divine ocean of being, with Schelling or Hegel; or we 
can go back to the earth with Schopenhaur, and be quenched 
in its damps and glooms. If immortality be a truth of the 
spontaneous consciousness, it is rather singular that the keen- 
est-eyed philosophers, who have been turning human nature 
inside out for half a century, and manipulating all its con- 
ceivable contents, have failed to find it. 

You devote a page of your letter to show that God may be 
presented by the moral consciousness, without being included 
within the limits of man’s individuality. If you mean simply 
that God is present in the individual without being “ inclu- 
ded within the limits of his individuality,” your task was very 
easy and quite supererogatory. But you ought to have known, 
when you first undertook your criticism, that the writers with 
whom I was concerned do not mean this, nor any thing within 
a thousand miles of it. They make the nature of man pre- 
sentative of God, in distinction from representative. This, as 
you will see, was their only escape from atheism. For if 
phenomena are mendacious or meaningless, if either they do 
not represent. God or if they misrepresent him, then God must 
be known, if at all, without phenomena; that is, he must 
be present noumenally,— his very substance and essence 
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must be in man. This is exactly what they affirm. The 
human and the Divine essence are one and the same. It is 
the famous “ identity of contradictories,” of infinite and finite, 
of man and God, of subject and object ; in other words, they 
escape from atheism into pantheism. Do you mean what 
they mean, that God is presented noumenally in human 
nature? If you do, then the horn you are lodged upon is 
something more than wet paper. If you do not, then we are 
agreed so far; and what was the sense of your criticism, and 
what the use of this playing at shuttlecocks with words ?. 

But we have, you say, an “idea of the good,” of “ absolute 
and universal obligation,” which is present in all men, but 
not shut up in the individual as his proprium. Very true. 
Now, is this “idea of good,” or this sense of obligation, the 
very God himself; or is it representative of God? Is God 
only an “idea,” and a “pole” of our consciousness ; or is he a 
personal, self-conscious, and intelligent Being, from whom the 
idea came, and by whom the law of universal obligation .was 
laid upon the consciences of men? If you say the former, 
you merge God, not in the individual, but in universal hu- 
manity ; and affirm no God out of and above humanity. If 
you say the latter, then I agree with you; and rejoice that 
theism has — in this respect at least —so able an advocate. 

Whether it is you or I, Mr. Wasson, who is “ switched off 
the track,” that is to say, whether Christianity is to be left 
behind as a spent force, and naturalism is to evolve a better 
religion out of man’s “native abilities ;” or whether Chris- 
tianity, whose Divine contents have been but half understood, 
is to be disencumbered more and more of false traditions, and 
be the light of future ages, more bright and full-orbed than 
in the past, is a question we may not settle by this corres- 
pondence. ‘The real spirit of the age beats through its heart, 
not on its noisy surface. You ask me to name the metaphy- 
sician with whom I would adventure my cause. I name one, 
whose truth all the metaphysicians have not superseded ; 
and whose spirit, melting through all the Christian ages, has 
been the chief power to purify them, and make God dear to 


man, and man dear to his brother; and to whom the world 
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never turned more eagerly than at the present hour, — Jesus 
Christ himself. ‘Will you tell me either of men or systems 
which are to take his place? Has naturalism discovered a 
substitute? I am all ear in that direction, and have read its 
best utterances, from Tiibingen to Music Hall. If you are on 
the track, and Christianity is switched off and away behind, 
please signal something new to us from the land of promise. 
The Critical Philosophy, you say, has no right to represent 
the capabilities of naturalism. Well, then what has? It rep- 
resents its ablest thinkers; and they inaugurated the whole 
movement, and furnished its fundamental ideas. If Christ is 
a sinner, and the Gospels fictions, and naturalism is in advance 
of them, it is bound to give us something better in their place. 
But it must beg no questions. It must not take the truths of 
revelation, and then give them back to us as its own discov- 
eries. It must give us something extra-Christian, something 
which the nature-religions, or naturalism pure and simple, 
have produced out of themselves alone. Not any natural 
religion which Christian men have taught, such as Paley, 
Butler, Tucker, and Peabody, who already saw nature illus- 
trated by revelation; not Mr. Parker’s half truths, evolved 
and modified through his Christian nurture ; not your Radical 
Creed, the best parts of which have long been the common- 
places of the Christian morality, learned in Sunday schools 
and taught by “ cottage dames,” — not any or all of these are 
any proof of what comes of man’s “native abilities” and 
“proper force,” but evidence rather of Christianity in its 
ever-unfolding power. -~ I do not deprecate the naturalistic 
movement, as you imagine, but regard it as a necessary 
stage in the Christian development; already, by its achieve- 
ments and its failures alike, showing the Christian evidences, 
external and internal,— but the latter more especially, — 
eternally strong. You think the Christian Church an insti- 
tution only for “coddling babies.” Among the clouds of 
witnesses who come under this category, I recognize Augus- 
tine, Oberlin, Luther, Cudworth, Swedenborg, Wesley, New- 
ton, Locke, Channing, Wayland, the Beechers, and the Wares 
—say nothing of the long illustrious lirie of noble and saintly 
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women. These coddled babies must evidently have had con- 
siderable nourishment on which to grow and thrive. Or, to 
put my thought in language, which pardon me for thinking 
rather an improvement upon your own, “ It hath pleased the 
Father to conceal these things from the wise and prudent, 
and reveal them unto babes.” 

Yours, in the love of truth and the fellowship of humanity, 

E. H. SEARS. 





EUREKA. 
A TALE IN VERSE. 


Ip.LiNG beside a mountain stream, 
That plashed and broke in endless play, 
We sat and watched the dying day, 
What time the sun, with level beam, 


Sunk westering; and, fold on fold, 
The envious clouds did round him swim, 
As fain they’d lose their dusky rim, 
And change their purple into gold. 


We sat apart; the rest had grown 
Impatient of our quiet talk, — 
“ And would we join them in their walk, 
And let such sober themes alone?” 


We sat apart, my friend and I; 
She with a sweet, unwonted grace, 
A charm new-kindled in her face, 
I longed, yet feared, to question why. 


The perfect air, that round us curlgd, 
Faint bird-notes brought us now and then ; 
Some thrush, belated in the glen, 
Crooning his trouble to the world. * 


Then silence fell. She raised her head: 
“T think the earth has happier grown 
These two'weeks gone. We are alone, 

And shall I tell you why?” she said. 
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Nor paused for any answer, save 

A pressure of my clasping hand, 

A look, half plea and half command, 
As I might be her lord or slave. 


“ And yet, not much have I to tell,” — 
Her words ran on, — “although it be, 
As I have said, the world to me 
Has happier grown since it befell. 


“Tt happened this wise: sick and faint 
With city smoke and dust and heat, 
I wandered late, where two ways meet ; 
That, leading backward to the taint 


“ And grim of city walls, and this, 
Sweet with the telltale breath of woods, 
Whose infinite, deep solitudes 
Gave hint of quiet limitless, — 


“Such quiet as the soul bespeaks, 
Grown weary in the treadmill round 
Of social cares. and frets that bound 
The limits of the tiresome weeks. 


“ And yet, not such my mental ail, 
But rather Doubt, that sat apart, 
And tortured still my aching heart 

With subtle questions, that assail 


“The faith, and leave it stranded, dry, 
On barren reaches of despair, 
Where Wisdom clamors, ‘ Soul, beware ! 
He soars amiss who soars too high.’ 


“Who knows his danger? I but knew 
That I was weak as any child, 
And tired of wandering through the wild, 
Still searching for some hidden clue, — 


“Something wherewith to answer Doubt, 
And put the dusky fiend to flight, 
That, bat-like, shuts the happy light, 

And fain would put Truth’s candle out. 
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“The tranced woods wore their deepest spells 
That August afternoon, I ween. 
In measured pauses, far between, 
I heard the distant city bells 


“ Throb out the hours, yet heeded not 
The lapse of time, so lost was I. 
What was the charm of earth or sky 
To me? —their marvellous sweetness, what ? 


“So lost was I, the woodpecker 
Beat his monotonous, low drum, 
The insects trilled their lazy hum, 
The crickets chirped, —I did not stir. 


“‘ The crickets chirped beneath my feet ; 
And far away I heard the moan 
Of waves, the tender undertone © 
Of tidal waters, distant, sweet. 


“ And with the sound my soul gave way, 
And lapsed into a gentler mood: 
What better is than solitude 

To keep these tiresome doubts at bay ? 


“*O rest! O peace! Here let me sit, 
And dream my life away!’ I cried. 
‘ And wherefore ?’ straight a voice replied : 
‘ Life was not given to squander it.’ 


«With that, I started up, intent 
On flight; but, truly, need was none, 
So gracious was the manly tone, 
So kind the look that on me bent. 


“ And, once assured, I could recall 
To whom the kindly voice belonged ; 
For I had heard it where the thronged, 
Tranced people listened in the hall, 


“To cadenced measures, fitly wed 
With looks that were all eloquence, 
And needed not the subtle sense 

Of speech, to be interpreted. 
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“So, yielding without much ado 
To what I deemed a happy chance, 
I took my cue from circumstance, 
And answered lightly, ‘ Even so; 


“<« And yet, sir, you, methinks, of all, 
More gracious judgment should allow ; 


Men name you, “ Dreamer:” read me now 


The riddle your own lips let fall. 


“«¢ Are dreams the worthless stuff they say ? 
And do they squander life who dream ? 
Ah, sir! who looks on you might deem 

The verdict false, and answer, Nay. 


“* But, for myself, I cannot tell. 
My dreams are little worth in truth, 
And mock me with a bitter ruth, 
When I do wake and break the spell.’ 


“T paused, alarmed that I had dared 
So much, and lest that he should take 
My candor wrong, and should not make 
Excuse for thoughts so lightly shared. 


“¢ Ah, could he look within!’ I sighed, 
‘ And see the trouble in my breast, 
The heavy thoughts that will not rest, 
The doubts, the void unsatisfied !’ 


“ And still the happy insects sang 
Above my head; and still the whirr 
Of crickets, in the grass astir 
Beneath my feet, melodious rang ; 


“ And still the muffled undertone 
Of tidal waters smote the ear ; 
But I was deaf, —I did not hear 
Or hum or chirp or deep sea-moan. 


“ He read my trouble in my face, 
And deftly, as a father might, 
Interpreted the cause aright, 

Or so I guessed; though, for a space, 
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“He talked of other things, — the skies, 
The changing clouds, blind Nature’s laws, 
Obedient to the primal Cause, 
The first great Soul that underlies 


“ And governs all: anon he spoke 
More plainly, — how God’s mighty plan 
All culminated in the man 
Christ Jesus. Then my soul awoke. 


“¢ What think you of the Christ?’ I said, 
My courage rising with my needs: 
‘T’ve searched for him in all the creeds, 

And find him not alive, but dead. 


“<¢ And yet I clasp this shadow dim, 
This dead Christ, to my living soul ; 
Still asking, Who for me shall roll 

The stone away that covers him ? 


“* He is arisen, the priests reply, 
Then straight dispute above the sign, 
The sacramental bread and wine, 
Till, Your Christ is not God's! I ery, 


“¢ And so he is not what I need; 
The Christ I seek must come to me, 
Or I to him, whiche’er it be, 
Unclaimed of any wrangling creed. 


“¢ Sweeter than psalm or liturgy 
The rhythm of his solemn voice, 
If one could hear it for the noise 
Of all the sects that disagree, — 


“<The carping wisdom of .the schools, — 
“Lo, Christ is here! Lo, Christ is there!” 
Ye doubts, that drive me to despair ! 
’T was there ye learned your cunning rules. 


“¢For oh! the cruel doubts that jeer 
And mock at my bewildered quest ! 
The vague misgivings unexprest ! 
The echoed taunt, “ Lo, there! Lo, here!” 
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“¢Till I am fain to cry, Give o’er! 
There is no Christ; or, if there be, 
I doubt there is a Christ for me: 
I will not seek him any more!’ 


“T looked up passion-flushed ; but he 
Stood grave, yet kind, — as though reproof 
Were for the instant held aloof 
By stronger force of sympathy. 


“¢ Poor child!’ he answered, ‘ not alone 
You walk, encompassed by this cloud ; 
But, where one speaks his trouble loud, 

A thousand die, and make no moan. 


“¢ And yet, not blameless in his sight, 
His pure and holy sight, you stand, 
Whose fan is in his purging hand, 

And who will judge all hearts aright. 


“¢Think you, the flaws of creed and sect 
Will plead for you, when God shall roll 
The curtain from your separate soul, 

And bid you look on his Elect, 


“¢His Well-beloved, whom you slew 
With cruel doubts, because, forsooth, 
He showed unsightly and uncouth, 
For the poor lens you viewed him through? 


“<¢O fear! who stumbleth on this stone 
Is bruised; but ground to powder he 
On whom it falls. No empty plea 
Will much avail before His throne.’ 


“ A hoarse wind smote the forest boughs 
That bent and shrieked. For all reply, 
I pointed to the threatening sky. 
‘ And you are far from any house,’ 


“ He said, ‘and may I lead you hence? 
The storm is gathering: hasten! come!’ 
And like a child he led me home, 
Unwitting of the finer sense, 
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“The subtler meaning, that my soul 
Gave to his words, ‘Oh, hasten! come!’ 
And how indeed he led me home, 
Doubt-cured and ransomed and made whole! 


“O Christ of God!” and reverently 
She raised her eyes, “ Thou art the Way! 
Sects differ; creeds may lead astray : 
Blest is the man that follows thee!” 


She ceased. The setting sun, alight, 
Fell on her golden curls, and shed 
A sudden glory round her head : 

I looked, and read the symbol right, 


And thought, “O beautified and crowned ! 
O friend! how fair, how blest thou art! 
Who follows Christ with single heart, 
All good in heaven and earth hath found.” 


A laugh, a gay tone on the breeze — 

The merry loiterers had returned : 

Our hearts within our bosoms burned ; 
They could not cope with sounds like these. 


“Tis late, and let us go,” I said, 
And led the way home through the dew, 
She following, — though, of the two, 
She was the leader, I the led. C. A. Me 
FircuBurG, Mass. 


Now, without faith we cannot be saved, for we cannot 
rightly serve God unless we love him, and we cannot love 
him unless we know him, neither can we know God unless by 
faith. Therefore, salvation by faith is only in other words, 
the love of God by the knowledge of God, or the recovery of 
the image of God by a true spiritual acquaintance with him. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


Ir may seem a very simple thing to say, that God is a per- 
son. Who, it may be asked, denies it? Why attempt to 
prove it? It is not the purpose of this article to attempt 
to prove it. It is presumed, that no believer in God denies 
it. There is really no alternative to the acceptance of this 
truth, but blank atheism. But few have so vivid a sense of 
it as they might have. Few habitually feel all that is im- 
plied in it. ‘The coldness and inefficacy of piety are chiefly 
owing to the dimness with which it is perceived. What is 
needed, in order to give life, depth, and strength to all right 
affections toward God, is a vital apprehension of his person- 
ality. Instead of undertaking to prove this truth, I shall 
endeavor to unfold it, and to bring distinctly to conscious- 
ness what is contained in that faith in God which all have. 
The word “ person” stands in little need of definition. Ev- 
ery one knows what it means, by his own consciousness. The 
only difficulty in transferring this idea to the Supreme Being 
lies in the fact, that he is not an embodied person, and that 
he is infinite in all the attributes of his own nature and 
character. Person must not be confounded with body. Body 
is only the form by which the person is manifested to the 
eyes of others, and the instrument by which it works upon 
the outward world. But personality belongs to the spirit. 
If we believe that our departed friends still live, act, remem- 
ber, and love, we must still regard them as persons, though 
they have left the bodies that they once inhabited. Among 
the attributes that constitute a person, are will, intelligence, 
affections ; a capacity of forming intentions and purposes, and 
devising means for executing them ; and the power of reflec- 
tion, of self-contemplation, of considering one’s own actions, 
character, and nature. They are the attributes that distin- 
guish a rational being, to whom alone we give the title of 
person. When we speak of the personality of God, we 
ascribe to him these attributes, divested of the limitations 
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and imperfections which belong to them as they exist in our- 
selves. In him, too, they act with a directness and in- 
tensity unknown to us. We, for instance, arrive at truth by 
slow and laborious processes: to the Divine Mind, all truth 
is ever present. Our wills act upon the material world, only 
by means and instruments. Every fiat of the Divine will is 
immediately and necessarily followed by its effect. But, not- 
withstanding these differences in degree, and in modes of 
operation, these acts of the Divine Mind are the same in their 
essential nature as the corresponding acts of our minds. So, 
too, when we ascribe moral attributes to God, we show that 
we conceive of him as a personal being, for such qualities 
belong to persons only; and we must understand by the 
words that we use, the same that we understand by them 
when applied to ourselves and to our fellow-men. When 
therefore we speak of God as a personal being, we assert 
that all this universe that we behold, with its wondrous 
beauty and its beneficent provisions, and all the mysterious 
course of events going on around us, were originated and 
are continually governed by an intelligent being, whose mind 
is kindred to our own; that he had a plan, an intention, a 
purpose, in his creation, which he is continually fulfilling ; 
and that it is a wise, righteous, benevolent plan, intention, 
and purpose. We assert this, in opposition to a vague con- 
ception of God as an impersonal law or force; and in oppo- 
sition to the idea, that all this vast and exquisitely contrived 
system of things is the product of a subtile sort of chemis- 
try, which is sometimes designated by the half atheistical 
term, “ nature.” 

If we consider the several manifestations by which God 
makes himself known to us, we shall see, that, just so far as 
they reveal him to us at all, they reveal him as a personal 
being. God is made known to us through his visible crea- 
tion. It is full of indications of order and design, and of 
manifest adaptations of means to ends. The material world 
is one great mass of such indications. Wherever we pene- 
trate into it, and whether we search it with the microscope 
or the telescope, we everywhere find traces of mind. We 


~ 
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find them where we least expect them. A handful of loose 
earth might be supposed to afford no illustration of creative 
intelligence. But analyze it, and it will be found to be com- 
posed of elements that are always combined in definite pro- 
portions. Examine it in another way, and it will be seen 
to be teeming with animal and vegetable life. A survey of 
the heavens on the broadest scale that has become possible, 
by all the help that art has afforded to the natural sight, re- 
veals the grandest and most refined mechanism. On the 
fact that the whole material creation is thus replete with 
mind, all science is founded. The progress of science con- 
sists in finding traces of design, where they had not been 
observed before. And an instinctive expectation of every- 
where finding such traces, prompts and encourages scientific 
research. The fundamental principle of experiment and ob- 
servation is, that every thing in nature has a purpose and a 
use. When an anatomist, in examining the structure of 
a newly discovered animal, finds a muscle or an organ 
of which he does not see the use, he does not turn away 
from it, and conclude that it has no use; but his curiosity 
is stimulated: he does not rest satisfied till he has found out 
why that muscle or organ makes a part of that animal econ- 
omy ; and, if he does not succeed, he publishes the difficulty, 
and all other anatomists become interested in it; the question 
is placed among the problems of science, upon which all 
labor, till at last, after many years perhaps, a satisfactory 
solution is attained. So, constantly do we. show, that, in 
studying nature, we feel-ourselves to be communing with a 
mind like our own. As, when we take up a book, we ex- 
pect to find in it thought and meaning, and to hold con- 
verse, by means of it, with the author, whom we suppose 
to be a man like ourselves; so when we look into the great 
Bible of God’s creation, printed with real objects instead of 
representative characters, we expect to find in it thought and 
weaning, and to converse by means of it with the mind of 
the author, which we assume to be kindred to our own. 
God has been, from the beginning, constantly conducting the 
intellectual education of man by means of the material crea- 
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tion, leading him on from a knowledge of its simplest facts, 
and the most obvious uses of its materials, to the profound- 
est sciences and most elaborate arts that mark his present 
civilization. He has been our teacher, and the office of 
teacher is strictly personal. The teacher communicates him- 
self to the taught. 

In another way does God make himself known to us, and 
converse with us in his works. Not only does he address 
our intellect, but also another, quite distinct, part of our 
nature, — our sense of beauty and sublimity. He might have 
filled his works, as full as they now are, with indications of 
skill, and made them as subservient to manifold uses; and 
there stopped. But he has superadded the charms of love- 
liness and grandeur. His whole creation is clothed with 
beauty. We meet it in ever-varying forms, in the exuberant 
freshness of the young spring, in the rich maturity of sum- 
mer, in the mellow tints of autumn harvest-fields and 
orchards, in the sterner aspect of snow-clad winter, in the 
restless motion of the outspread sea, in the majestic repose 
of the everlasting hills, in the silent magnificence of the 
midnight heavens. If, here and there, we see tracts that 
seem to us unsightly, it is because we do not take in the 
whole picture, of which they are a part. ‘We see its shades 
without the corresponding light. But whenever, from a 
great eminence, we get a view of a vast portion of the 
earth’s surface; of whatever elements the prospect may be 
composed, we never fail to receive from it an impression 
either of beauty or grandeur. And could we get to a sufficient 
distance from our world, we could probably find a point, at 
which all the features of its scenery — continent and ocean, 
mountain, forest, lake, and river, cities, cultivated fields, luxu- 
riant wildernesses, and sandy wastes — would be all blended 
and harmonized into one faultless picture, and the whole 
earth be seen to be a perfect gem of beauty. We look upon 
this sublimity and beauty of the natural world, and we feel 
our inmost souls stirred by unutterable emotions, akin to 
those awakened by the poetry and eloquence of the rarest 
genius. Why is this? Can mere forms of dead matter ex- 
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ercise such mastery over our living spirits? No; but the 
creative spirit of all beauty, that is in them, manifests itself 
through them, and speaks to us from them. We are holding 
communion with the Supreme Genius, the fountain and in- 
spiration of all genius. ‘This universal beauty and sublimity 
are the poetry and eloquence of God. 

Turning now from those intimations of God’s presence that 
meet us in the outward world to those which we find in the 
inner world of our own souls, let us look first at the fact 
of conscience. It has been well called, ‘‘God’s most in- 
timate presence in the soul.” In common language, we call 
it the voice of God within us. That is scarcely to be re- 
garded as a figure of speech. Conscience does indeed ex- 
press to us God’s counsels, directions, commands. A clear 
conviction of duty is the highest thought or feeling that can 
exist within us. It is the most sacred, the most authorita- 
tive. We feel that here is something within us, which never- 
theless is higher than we. It cannot be rightfully overruled. 
Passion may plead with us to take an opposite course ; appe- 
tite may attempt to seduce us into disobedience ; interest may 
present the weightiest considerations against adherence to the 
right; the world may seek to sway us by the dread of its 
opinion: but we know in our hearts, that here is a greater 
than appetite or passion, than any worldly profit or human 
authority. We cannot escape the feeling that we ought to 
obey that conviction of duty. We can never, till conscience 
is utterly perverted or seared into insensibility, excuse our- 
selves for disobedience in consideration of the strength of 
the opposing temptation. We feel that a decision of con- 
science, considered as a motive of action, is altogether of a 
peculiar character ; that there is no common measure between 
it and other motives; that no possible or imaginable accumu- 
lation of other motives can counterbalance it; that, where it 
exists, all others are as nothing. Thus absolutely impera- 
tive is a decision of conscience. It may be truly prefaced 
with, “‘ Thus: saith the Lord.” When, in the course of re- 
flection, we have come to the conclusion, “ This is my duty,” 
we stand face to face with God. We behold in him a moral 
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being; therefore, of necessity, a personal being. We bow 
before him, as our moral governor, towards whom we stand 
in strictly personal relations. 

We see God in all his other manifestations, with a clear- 
ness proportioned to the rectitude of our own hearts; we 
discern -him, so far as we are at one with him, either through 
faithful obedience or true penitence. It is promised to the 
pure in heart, especially, that they shall see God. But in 
this aspect of moral governor, under which he presents him- 
self through conscience, he is seen by the impure and -dis- 
obedient. The most hardened contemners of God, and the 
most flagrant violators of his law, who are insensible to all 
other manifestations of him, and refuse to listen to him as 
he addresses them in any other way, are sometimes obliged 
to acknowledge and listen to him as he manifests himself in 
conscience. They cannot escape the feeling of remorse. 
Within their own souls they find something higher than 
themselves, which they cannot shun, and before which they 
tremble. It pursues them with a vague, indefinite terror. 
It torments them with a fearful expectation of judgment. In 
vain do they seek refuge in unbelief. That relief is denied 
them. They may deny even the existence of God, with their 
lips; but they cannot shun the dreadful intimation of his 
presence which they carry in their own hearts. 

We are met by tokens of God’s presence, in our inward, 
spiritual experiences. In the secret chambers of the soul we 
converse with him. We call upon the Lord, and he answers 
us. He says to us, “ Seek ye my face ;” and the heart replies, 
“Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” In our weakness we resort to 
him for strength; and out of weakness we are made strong. 
We are unable, amidst many perplexities, to see the way of 
duty; darkness overhangs our path, and we feel the need 
of a wisdom superior to our own to direct our steps: we 
ask it of God; and soon the needed light is given, the clouds 
that lay upon our path are lifted, and our way lies clear before 
us. Fear and despondency settle upon our hearts, the future 
looks gloomy to us, and dread of possible evil to ourselves 
and ours oppresses us; but we commit ‘ourselves to the 
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Eternal Providence, which can cause all things to work to- 
gether for our good, and cheerfulness and hope revive with- 
in us. Sorrow and suffering overtake us; earthly sources 
of enjoyment and comfort are cut off: we take refuge in the 
bosom of the infinite Father; we resign ourselves in filial 
submission to his will, and ask from him the support and con- 
solation that he alone can give, and his peace flows into our 
souls, and in the lowest depths of affliction, we experience 
the tenderest assurances of his love. We fall into sin, and 
in true penitence we go to God, desiring and seeking pardon 
and reconciliation, and a renewal of our filial relation to 
him; and, in the peace that follows that act, he assures us 
that he has met, forgiven, and received us. With whom is 
such communion possible, but with a spirit to whom our 
souls are affiliated; a being who knows, loves, pities, and 
is able to help us? We could not pray to mere law, or to 
blind force. 

The manifestation of God in Christ is eminently a per- 
sonal manifestation. The aspect under which the gospel 
specially reveals God to us is that of a Father. We can 
imagine no title that could have given us so distinct and 
vivid conception of him as a being who has a watchful care 
and tender love for us, or as connected with us by more 
numerous, intimate, and interesting relations. This infinite, 
and, in some sense, incomprehensible being, who appears 
under such varied aspects, according to the point of view 
from which he is regarded,—to the mere intellect, tracing 
the signatures of his intelligence in his works, as an imper- 
sonal principle of law and order; to the conscience, as a 
sovereign and judge; in the motions of his spirit in the 
soul, as a helper and guide; as he draws nearer to us in 
Christ, and the features of his countenance grow more dis- 


‘tinct, and the general benevolence of which his creation and 


providence assured us softens into a tender and personal 
love and pity, — stands before us at last as the Father. And 
the truth is repeated yet more impressively in the method 
of God’s revelation of himself by Christ. By all previous 


manifestations of ‘himself, God, we may conceive, had com- 
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municated to man as much of himself, as it was in the nature 
‘of those means to convey. -But when he would reveal more of 
himself than was possible by those methods, so that he should 
be better known in the world than ever before, he mani- 
fested himself in the person of his Son. So only could the 
Divine Person be most perfectly manifested. So only could 
some things be revealed, which it intimately concerned us 
to know, respecting the infinite personality of God. 
Personality is the highest type of being that we know. 
We see about us various’ orders of being, rising one above 
another in manifold gradations of completeness. The low- 
est is the mineral department of matter. It has no life or 
growth. If a rock or mineral increases, it is only by out- 
ward accretion. Next, the vegetable kingdom, comprising 
the humblest moss and the gigantic pines of California. It 
has a sort of life, and a capacity of growing by assimilating 
foreign substances to itself; of reproduction by seed. The 
animal has all the attributes of the plant, and adds to them 
sensation and locomotion, two important steps in the ascend- 
ing scale. Among animals, also, are many gradations of 
excellence and completeness; and some are endowed with 
wonderful instincts and sagacity, which it is often difficult 
to distinguish from reason. But not the most perfectly organ- 
ized and sagacious of animals do we ever think of calling 
a person. That title is reserved for man, who, in addition 
to every class of faculty possessed by the brute, has reason, 
free-will, reflection, the power of choosing his own ends and 
devising means for their accomplishment ; above all, a moral 
and spiritual nature, and a capacity of indefinite progress. 
We conceive of gradations of intelligent beings superior to 
‘man, in other parts of God’s spiritual realm. To them also 
we should ascribe personality. ‘Throughout this series, each 
grade may be said to have greater fulness, a larger amount, 
of being, than that below it. But God is the infinite and 
absolutely perfect being. In him every excellence that be- 
longs to any one of his creatures must reside in immeasurable 
degrees. “He that planted the ear,” says the Psalmist, 
“shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, shall he 
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not see?... He that teacheth man knowledge, shall he not 
know?” So we may say, He that impressed on man the- 
type of being that constitutes him the lord of this lower 
world, must he not possess, in boundless measure, every 
attribute that he has conferred on his creature ? 

Just as these material bodies need a material earth on 
which to stand and walk and lie and live, do these finite 
personal spirits need an infinite personality, as the substra- 
tum of their being, as the necessary foundation of their 
existence, without which they could not live and move. As 
when we describe a geometrical figure, bounded by lines, the 
idea of infinite space is a necessary correlative of that limited 
space, and as, by a law of our thought which it is impossible 
for us to set aside, we cannot conceive of that figure as 
surrounded by any thing less than infinity ; so is not the idea 
of an infinite personality the necessary correlative of these 
finite personalities of which we are conscious? and, if we 
were as distinctly and vividly conscious of spiritual as of 
material objects of intellection, should we not find it equally 
impossible to set aside the idea of infinite personality ? 

It may be readily admitted, that personality is necessarily 
contained in our idea of God, and is reflected in every mani- 
festation by which he is made known to us. There may be 
no difficulty in receiving the truth into our minds; but diffi- 
culties may arise, when we attempt to make it a reality to 
our hearts, and to use it as a source of comfort and strength 
in our religious life. 

We may be led anxiously to ask such questions as these: 
Does not the infinity of God’s nature and the perfection 
of his character separate him from us? Can there indeed 
be close personal relations between the infinite Creator and 
the finite creature? Can he condescend to our feebleness 
and imperfection? How completely would an infinite, a di- 
vine sympathy with our wants, sorrows, sufferings, weak- 
nesses, fill the deepest needs of our souls! but can there be 
such between the all-sufficient being and ourselves? Can we 
be sure that we so much as know what is meant by the 
moral attributes of God, existing as they do in him in abso- 
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lute purity and perfection, and operating in an unlimited 
sphere? Is it not possible that some things would be con- 
sistent with such qualities in him, that would be contrary to 
them in us? Must not the holiness and righteousness of 
God give a tone of severity to his love? Can he have for 
us, erring and sinful beings, the tender and affectionate love 
that would best meet the craving of our hearts ? 

Certainly, we can and do clearly understand the moral 
attributes of God, and what we have to expect from the 
exercise of them in reference to ourselves. The words that 
express moral qualities are among the simplest words in 
human language. We know their meaning, from the moral 
nature God has given us, and which is the reflex of his own 
character in our souls. We distinguish the diverse qualities 
of characters and actions by our faculty of moral percep- 
tion, as we discern the different colors of natural objects by 
the outward eye. And, in both cases, the ideas we obtain 
from these sources are single. There are not several sorts 
of red, yellow, and blue, though each is found in endlessly 
varied shades and degrees of purity. Neither are there 
different kinds of holiness, righteousness, and love, although 
these qualities exhibit themselves in different degrees of in- 
tensity and purity in different individuals. These qualities 
are, in their nature, the same in God that they are in human 
beings. Only, in him they are free from every impurity, and 
act with perfect wisdom and almighty energy in an infinite 
sphere. The assumption that we cannot understand the 
character of God because he is an infinite being, and there- 
fore that moral qualities in him may be quite different from 
those that are called by the same names in us, has been 
a fruitful source of pernicious error. Men have been led by 
it to ascribe to God acts which they would shudder to com- 
mit themselves. It is true that the operations of God’s provi- 
dence are often on too grand a scale for our comprehension, 
and, for a time, what we are able to see, appears to us incon- 
sistent with equity or benevolence; but faith suggests, that 
it is only because we see but in part, and that the consum- 
mation of all God’s dealings with us cannot but be in accord- 
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ance with our own innate sense of justice and goodness. We 
could not do greater. dishonor to God than to suppose other- 
wise. The appeal put into the mouth of the prophet, 
“‘ Hear now, O house of Israel! are not my ways equal? are 
not your ways unequal?” is an appeal to the universal reason 
of man. God is continually repeating it, by his voice in our 
hearts ; and inviting us to judge of his dealings, on the same 
principles on which we judge of our transactions with each 
other. All worship, every ascription of praise, every act of 
submission and trust, implies a judgment of the Divine char- 
acter. It is as justice, holiness, and goodness appear in our 
fellow-men, and in proportion to the purity and intensity 
in which they appear, that they are objects of our approval, 
reverence, love, and confidence. If in God they are some- 
thing essentially different, how can they inspire the same 
sentiments? What are they? What is there to win our 
worship, love, and trust? We worship we know not what. 
No. The perfection and infinity of God’s moral attributes 
do not separate him from us. They are among the bonds 
which unite us most closely to him. When we ascribe to 
him moral qualities, we express most emphatically our con- 
ception of his personality; for moral qualities belong only 
to persons. And he has given us a moral nature, by which 
we are enabled to know him; and by ‘the cultivation and 
exercise of which, to approach continually nearer to him. 
The thought that God’s moral perfection gives a tone of 
severity to his love, though it may naturally occur to super- 
ficial contemplation and to certain moods of mind, is dispelled 
by profounder meditation. What is the highest expression 
of God’s love to us, — his rational, moral, and spiritual chil- 
dren? Not the bestowment of ease, enjoyment, pleasure ; 
immunity from care, labor, and suffering, — what most men 
mean by happiness: but it is the promotion of our moral 
and spiritual well-being, the purification and exaltation of 
our character, the production within us of holiness and right- 
eousness. This is the chief end of all God’s dealings with 
us in his external providence, of all his influences upon our 
spirits, and of all his revelations of himself and of his will. 
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His direct and principal aim is not to make us happy, but to 
make us good; then we shall be truly blessed through good- 
ness. Unless this thought be firmly fixed in our minds, we 
shall perpetually misjudge God’s love. The greater part of 
the mysteries we find in the dispensations of Providence 
arise from our measuring them by a false standard. We 
assume that it is the business of Providence to make us 
happy in the way of our own choosing; and then we account 
every thing which does not immediately subserve that end, 
if not wrong, inscrutably mysterious. 

Herein is shown the love that God has for us, that he 
stands ever ready to confer on us, in the largest measure in 
which we are capable of receiving it, the greatest good we 
can possess. He has adjusted all the varied discipline of 
life to the attainment of it. He has revealed himself in 
various ways, and given his Son, and offers the continual 
influences of his spirit, to aid us in gaining this highest good. 
His will and desire concerning each one of his children is, 
that he should be fully blessed with it. In the end that he 
chooses for us, God’s exceeding. love is unquestionable. How 
is it with regard to the way through which he leads us to it? 
It is often a steep and thorny road; and we travel it with 
much toil, and with bleeding feet. It must be so, from the 
nature of the case. We are here, at the beginning of our 
existence, weak, ignorant, imperfect creatures, to be educated 
for immortality ; and it cannot but be, that the severity of 
the discipline will be proportioned to the greatness of the 
destiny for which we are to be prepared. God’s goodness 
is manifested in the innumerable outward blessings with 
which our daily path is strewn, — which are indeed blessings, 
tokens of his love, not to be accepted merely with stoical 
indifference, but enjoyed with thankful hearts, the use and 
enjoyment of which is indeed a part of our moral training ; 
and it is manifested again in the fact, that he will withhold 
from us no bitter experience, no sorrow, no pain, that he 
sees to be necessary for us. Nor is his love satisfied with 
having provided the end and the means. He does not leave 
us, when those means are toil and agony, to struggle on alone, 
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unaided and unpitied. His love attends us at every step. 
Not one sigh is breathed, or one tear shed, unheeded by him. 
He will give sympathy, comfort, strength, help, to his suffer- 
ing children. We read the method of the Divine love with 
our suffering humanity, in the story of the Saviour’s agony. 
He passed through the bitterest of human experiences. He 
was brought to utter that human prayer, “If it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me!” and the Father heard that prayer, 
and in tender pity answered it; not by removing the cup 
from his lips, but by a visitation of comfort and strength. 
Love is the central attribute of the Divine nature. It is 
the one that most deeply concerns us. It is this which makes 
all the others interesting to us. It is when we learn that 
omnipotence means almighty love; infinite wisdom, all-wise 
love; omnipresence, all-pervading love, ——that they touch 
our hearts, and excite in us an affectionate reverence. Why, 
then, should we ever feel that the perfection of the Divine 
love removes it to a distance from us? Rather is it a pledge 
of nearness and intimacy. What is our idea of a perfect 
love, but that it broods, with ever-present and unceasing care, 
over its object,—is acquainted with his thoughts, feelings 
needs, and sufferings, — knows unerringly what is best for 
him, and is perfectly able to accomplish it; that it is constant 
and unchangeable ; that it is not chilled and discouraged by 
ingratitude or neglect, or quenched by the moral degradation 
of its object, but follows him in the paths of sin with pity, 
and with earnest desire and effort for his restoration? What 
sets human love apart -from us, and sometimes renders it 
unavailing when most needed? It is human imperfection. 
No one of our friends is thoroughly pure and good, and 
therefore an object of unqualified approval, love, and con- 
fidence. Then, again, the possibility of intercourse between 
friend and friend is necessarily limited. It is only a small 
part of ourselves that we can make known to the most con- 
fidential of earthly friends. Only within a very limited 
range are our thoughts and feelings susceptible of expression 
by language. ‘The profoundest of them lie far too deep for 
words. Hence, in the experience of a great sorrow, we feel 
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that we must tread the winepress alone. The heart alone 
can know all its own bitterness. Words of hmman sym- 
pathy may convey a measure of consolation, but no one can 
fully know and share another’s grief. In such cases the 
disciple may feel, as his Master once did, that he is left 
alone, though not like him, by the desertion of his friends ; 
and he may add, as the Master did, “ Yet I am not alone, 
for the Father is with me.” And the Father is nearer than 
any earthly friend. ‘To him our whole souls lie open. The 
very existence of thought and feeling in our hearts is an 
expression of it to his all-conscious mind. Even within the 
range of possible communication, we may have wants, weak- 
nesses, sins, which it would not be proper, or would be use- 
less, to reveal to any fellow-being, because he could afford 
no help: we can repose them in the bosom of God, assured 
that he will perfectly understand, and can effectually re- 
lieve us. Even where the sympathy of friends might be 
justly expected, it may fail through selfishness, insensibility, 
or pre-occupation. With the sincerest wish to do us good, 
they may err, through lack of wisdom; or the wisest and 
kindest purposes may be unfulfilled, through inability. All 
these defects of human love serve to illustrate the perfection 
of Divine love. 

The infinite fulness, the absolute perfection, the all-pene- 
trating presence, the almighty energy of God’s love, imply 
that there is an element in it for every possible want and 
exigency of his dependent creatures. ‘They who have stood 
by the side of Niagara may have noticed, whilst all the 
thunders of that mighty mass of waters filled their ears, that 
the full volume of sound included every sound that falling 
water ever makes. The shrill hiss of the little stream, as 
it rushes through its narrow path among the rocks, the light 
plash of drop falling after drop, the tinkle of the brooklet 
as it pursues its quiet way through the fields over gentle 
obstructions, were all there distinctly audible amidst the roar 
that shook the earth. You may listen for any voice of the 
water, and you will hear it. So in the vast flood on which 
the infinite love of God is bearing the destinies of mankind 
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and of his whole universe on to ultimate and perfect good, 
there is a voice for the lowliest individual, and a tone adapted 
to the condition and need of every soul. We have but to 
listen, in stillness of spirit, and we shall hear it. Whether 
we seek strength to run in the rough and steep paths of diffi- 
cult duty, or patience to sit still and wait God’s will, or 
encouragement and cheer in despondency, or sobriety to 
chasten too great elation in prosperity, or comfort in sorrow, 
or pardon and reconciliation in penitence, there is an aspect 
of Divine love suited to our want. We may find in it every 
thing we can desire, except weakness. Sometimes it may 
be, in our own weakness, or in a perverted state of feeling, 
we may desire that. We may wish that God, instead of 
raising us up out of our feebleness, would condescend to it ; 
that there might be peace with neglected duty; that indul- 
gence might be extended to a deliberate and conscious choice 
of a low aim, in clear view of a higher one presented to us. 
There is no aspect of Divine love corresponding to that want. 
God has no answer for that prayer. Like the young man 
who came to Christ, we may feel that we have more to 
lose in worldly enjoyment than we are willing to sacrifice 
for the proposed end, and may go away sorrowful. God has 
no comfort for that sorrow. 

We have reason to be profoundly thankful that it is so; 
that the love that embraces us is a wise, holy, and righteous 
love. Such love alone could be to us an object of love, 
reverence, and trust. Such love alone is perfect love. Those 
moral elements, mingled inseparably with it, give to it that 
character which so perfectly meets our spiritual wants. Next 
to knowing that the universe is in the hands of a bound- 
less love, we are concerned to know that it is an inflexibly 
moral love; that it will steadily hold us to the highest end 
of our being, and direct all its treatment of us to the pro- 
motion of that end. Surely every reflecting mind must. see, 
that the slightest relaxation of that principle would introduce 
an element of weakness and disorder into the government 
of the world that would result in incalculable evil. We 
should beware of assimilating our conception of the Divine 
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government to that of a weakly indulgent parent, who pro- 
fesses to educate his children morally, but who has not the 
heart to inflict a penalty, and cannot bear to cause them 
present pain, with a view to their future good; who gives 
them rules of conduct, but practically tells them it is of no 
great consequence whether those rules are obeyed or not; 
that he wishes them to be good, in order that they may be 
happy, but that, if they will not be good, he will make them 
as happy as he can in some other way. Such love con- 
trolling the government of the universe would be an infinite 
weakness. 

The question, whether personality is to be ascribed to God, 
is equivalent to the question, whether or not man is alone in 
this vast universe. If he were sufficient to himself, it would 
be of little consequence whether he were alone or not. He 
could afford to be alone. But he is not sufficient to himself. 
He has the germs of a noble nature; faculties and capacities 
that suggest a glorious destiny; mind that is eager to pene- 
trate the secrets of nature, and capable of indefinite acqui- 
sitions in knowledge; strong and deep affections, craving 
infinite and perfect objects; a moral nature, that gives him 
intimations of a law by which he is bound, but which he 
imperfectly comprehends ; spiritual yearnings, that point him 
to a life above the world, and open to him glimpses of an 
endless and mysterious future: but these elements of great- 
ness lie within him undeveloped, and unadjusted to each 
other. He finds himself weak, and unable to take sufficient 
care of himself; ignorant, incapable of understanding his own 
interest and how to promote it; unable to comprehend the 
mysteries of his own nature and destiny,.so as to form an 
intelligent plan of self-education. He feels the need of 
guidance at every step. Has he such guidance? Is there 
Mind and Intelligence, to maintain the order of the world 
of mind and intelligence? Is there a Moral Governor, who 
rules over moral beings? Is there a living Spirit, who is 
the loving Father of all spirits? Or has man nothing to 
look up to in the universe, — nothing on which to lean? Is 
this child of yesterday an orphan, left to seek out his own 
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path in the world, under his own blind guidance, and to 
stumble through it in his own unaided weakness ? 

The truth that God lives, means that we have an infinite, 
eternal, almighty Father and Friend, with whose spirit, since 
he reveals himself as our Father, we may reverently claim 
kindred ; whom, because kindred, we can sufficiently under- 
stand, and. with whom hold communion. It means that all 
that infinite region of causes that lies behind the utmost 
reach of our knowledge and search, and from which issue 
the forces that determine the course of events, in which our 
well-being is involved, is inhabited by a Divine personality, in 
whose hands are all the powers of nature, under whose direc- 
tion they all act, whose purposes they all serve, whose 
thoughts and designs they all express. It means that, under 
the completeness of his control, there is no chance or acci- 
dent; and that, under his free and intelligent government, 
there is no blind fate; but that all things are perpetually 
controlled by his wise, loving, personal will. It means that 
he knows each one of us more intimately than any earthly 
friend, and loves each one of us with a love with which no 
human affection can be compared. It means that he ever 
desires our highest good, our moral and spiritual good; and 
is ever ready to promote it. It means that we may hold 
true communion with him; that the prayers we address to 
him are breathed into the ear of a loving Parent, and that, 
in answer to them, he imparts to us influences of his spirit. 
It means that the government of the universe is all that in 
moments of deepest contemplation our hearts most wish it 
to be; ard it invites us to realize, in the highest degree, our 
privileges and blessings under it, by pure, holy, and obedient 


living. C. PB. 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


L. 


AN DIR ALLEIN, AN DIR HAB’ ICH GESUNDIGT. 


From the Berlin Hymn Book. 


Aaartnst thee, Lord, thee only, my transgression, 
The evil that I think and do. 

Thou seest the sins that scare confession ; 
Lord, look upon their sorrow too. © 


My prayer, my sigh, are not before thee hidden ; 
Thou numberest all the tears I shed. 

O God, my God! how long shall I lie chidden, — 
Thy face be clouded, overhead ? 


Lord, be not strict to number my offences, 
Nor every sin to judgment bring ; 

Let pardoning looks shine upon troubled senses, 
Thou God of all long-suffering. 


Thou wouldst console me with thy grace right early, 
Who hast for ever mercy had: 

Grant me the peace of those thou choosest nearly, 
Loving to make the mournful glad. 


Lead me thy ways with joy and heed to measure, 
And train me in thy statutes high ; 

Subdue me to perform thy whole good pleasure, — 
The Sovereign, thou; the servant, I. 


Lord, haste to my defence, from danger leading, 
And show me the true path and goal. 
He hears my moan, he listens to my pleading, 


He brings acceptance to my soul. N. 


L. 
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LI. 
GOTT IST MEIN LIED. 


CuristiAN Fourcutecorr Greetirt. From his “Geistlichen Oden und 
Liedern.” 1757. 


Gop is my song, 
With sovereign power tremendous ; 
Great is his name, his works are all stupendous, 
And all the heavens to him belong. 


He wills and speaks: 
So stands and moves Creation; 
At his rebuke, from its high habitation 
The proudest world to nothing breaks. 


Unending sway, 
A sea of blessednesses 
That no beginning saw, and never ceases! 
O Lord! what thee resemble may? 


All things that are 
In heaven or earth or waters 
Are known of him. Existence and her daughters 
Are seen, as present, from afar. 


To thee he’s nigh, 
Whether thou risest up or sittest ; 
If o’er the seas or up to heaven thou flittest, 
His viewless spirit is close by. 


He knows my prayer, 
And my deep need of blessing ; 
And, whether I am faithful or transgressing, 
He hastens to be gracious there. 


No thought of mine 
But with thee holds connection : 
Lord, evermore shall each heartfelt reflection 
Speak out, and sing some praise of thine. 
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The fruitful land, 
Green pastures where thou leadest, 
Day, night, and joy, the corn and wine thou spreadest, 
Are gifts we borrow from thy hand. 


No sparrow falls 
Without divine disposing : 
Should not in this my spirit find reposing, — 
Thy hand directs, thy pleasure calls? 


God on my side, 
With him for my defender, 
Nor earth nor sky I ask their help to render: 
The powers of hell are all defied. N. L. F. 


THE CHARACTER OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 


THE name of Eugenie de Guérin has won unexpected celeb- 
rity through the posthumous publication of her journal and 
letters, which reveal a personality of singular depth and purity, 
and record an experience of rare interest, notwithstanding 
its monotony. Her life was clasped in by the first half 
of the present century; but the force and simplicity of her 
character are such as were more frequent in ages less com- 
plex and sophisticated than ours. The three central chords, 
constantly struck, and making the sympathetic music of her 
soul, are friendship, solitude, religion. Her love for her 
brother Maurice is one of the marvels in the history of affec- 
tion: it deserves to be classed with the absorbing passion of 
Madame de Sevigné for her daughter. Placed in a lot ex- 
tremely lonesome, bare, and regular, the keenness of her 
exuberant and tenacious consciousness made her doubly sen- 
sitive to the weary isolation in which she lived. Her rich 
and stainless feelings, denied sufficient lateral expansion in 
the social relations, forced a vertical vent, and broke upward 
in religious flame. But of the three refrains, love, lone- 
liness, piety, the second is the one that recurs oftenest, and 
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sounds with the most piercing tone. Her life is as plaintive 
as it is pure, as painfully stamped by the hunger of unsatis- 
fied affections as it is divinely impressed with self-renuncia- 
tion in faith and duty. .To dwell on the pages of her writing 
is like entering a mountain chapel, where we breathe at once 
the charm of nature, the quiet of seclusion, and the peace 
of God. At the same time there is an unspeakable pathos 
in the pale face that looks out at us, and a strange sigh of 
human want and woe in the voice that speaks so calmly. 
Altogether the character and life of Eugenie de Guérin have 
profound lessons for those of her sex, gifted with natures 
earnest enough to learn them ; a select number in that throng 
of women whose attention is frittered on trifles, whose ex- 
istence is a shallow distraction when it is not a tedious 
drudgery. 

The retirement and sameness of the life at La Cayla 
were oppressive. To have a visit or pay one, to write a 
letter, to receive a letter, were the great events. Eugenie 
writes, “ A poor stranger has passed by; then a little child. 
This is all that has shown itself to-day.” Again, “ To-day 
nothing has come, nothing has stirred, nothing has got done 
in our solitude.” Once, when her sister was absent, she 
wrote, “I have passed the day in complete solitude, alone, 
—quite alone. Iam taking account of my thoughts by the 
light of a little lamp, now my only companion at night.” 
She said her days were as like each other as drops of water. 
«Would that my arms were long enough to reach all those 
I love!” — “ Every thing belonging to the world soon wearies 
me, since I always feel myself a stranger there.” — “ God 
be praised for this day, spent without any sadness! Such 
are so rare in life. A word, a memory, a tone of voice, a 
sad expression of face, a nameless nothing, will often dis- 
turb the serenity of my spirit, —small sky, that the lightest 
clouds can tarnish.” Her heart was great, and inconceivably 
susceptible even to the most delicate impressions. Such 
hearts are indifferent to whatever does not give them life; 
they shrink with powerful instinct from the careless slights 
and rude collisions that would bruise them and drain them. 
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Hence the inevitable solitariness of such characters as Euge- 
nie. Profoundly humble as she was, she could not help say- 
ing, “ When mixing with the world, I feel that I am not 
like others.””—‘ How much sadness in this isolation, this 
chill, this frost, of which the heart is conscious while sur- 
rounded by pleasures, and by those who partake of them!” 
Eugenie often expresses this forlorn and sorrowful deserted- 
ness. After the death of her idolized brother, she writes to 
him in her journal, “I feel a want to be alone, and not alone, 
—with God and thee. I feel myself shut out in the midst 
of all others. O living solitude! how long wilt thou be?” 
But solitude, in spite of this bitter pain of unfulfilled de- 
sires, was her best refuge, filled with her truest joys. She 
abundantly celebrates its charms. ‘ Nevers wearied me with 
its little society, its little women, its great dinners, dresses, 
visits, and other tiresome things without any compensation. 
Loneliness, calm, solitude, — recommencement of a life to my 
taste.” While she was visiting Paris, a woman having said 
that, for her, “ friendship was a velvet couch in a boudoir,” 
she replied, “ Let me be outside the boudoir, sitting on a 
lofty peak, high above the world. To sit apart from all, in 
this way, delights me in the same manner.” This thought- 
ful, down-looking withdrawal removed the perturbations of 
her too susceptible soul, and soothed and nourished her self- 
respect. Yet, as we read over the confessing pages of her 
journal, how obvious it is that solitude is not the true destiny 
of the human heart; but only a retreat wherein, when 
that destiny has been baffled, it comforts itself with consola- 
tory substitutes! The instinctive affections, extraordinarily 
strong in Eugenie, baulked of their normal fulfilment, in 
still loneliness solaced themselves with other objects, with 
ideal activities, with heavenly aspirations. No pleasure 
rivalled that she knew in solitude, with God, books, and the 
thought of Maurice. ‘Though talking and loving each 
other much, two women alone find their solitude very blank, 
— great desert places in it: books, books, are the only re- 
source.” — “ Verily a book is a priceless thing for me in this 
my desert and famine of the soul.” It is impressive to 
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notice how constantly, without her knowing it herself, the 
expressions of Eugenie show solitude to be, not the normal 
fruition of our being, but a retreat from a storm, a healing 
and compensatory covert from hurts and griefs. ‘“ A convent 
is the true home of sad spirits, of such as are strangers in 
the world, or who are timid and take shelter there as in a 
dovecote.” — ‘*Oh, what enjoyment to be free from distrac- 
tion, with God, and with one’s self!” Had not her family 
held her back, she would gladly have adopted the vocation 
of anun. For a long while I have been saying, with St. 
Bernard, ‘O blessed solitude! O sole beatitude !’” 

One of her most terrible trials was the frequent discovery 
of baseness in those she had trusted and admired. She 
passionately loved to reverence and confide ; and the knowl- 
edge of the treacherous and deformed side of human nature 
cost her too much. To see venerable and beloved brows dis- 
crowned was an agony worse than death to her. Then the 
calm of her little chamber, the starry solitude of night, were 
guardian sanctuaries into which her soul fled. “ It is strange 
how much I enjoy this being apart from every thing.” —‘“ This 
has been one of my happy days, of those days that begin 
and end sweet as a cup of milk. To be alone with God, 
O happiness supreme !”” — “ When I am seated here alone, 
or kneeling before my crucifix, I fancy myself Mary quietly 
listening to the Saviour. During the deep silence, when 
God ‘alone speaks to it, my soul is happy, and, as it were, 
dead to all that is going on below or above.” A more per- 
fect picture of loneliness, a more convincing proof of the 
genius of solitude in its author, than is afforded by the 
following passage, can hardly be found: “My window is 
open. How tranquil every thing is! All the little sounds 
from without reach me. I love the sound of the brook. 
The church clock is striking, and ours answering it. This 
sounding of the hours far away, and in the hall, assumes by 
night a mysterious character. I think of the Trappists who 
awake to ptay, of the sick who count hour after hour in 
suffering, of the afflicted who weep, of the dead who sleep 
frozen in their beds.” 
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Eugenie was well aware of the moral dangers of too great 
and constant a withdrawal. She religiously strove to neutral- 
ize them. “I observe that I hardly make any mention of 
others, and that my egotism always occupies the stage.” — 
‘There is a weakness in this bias of thought towards one’s 
self, and all that belongs to one. It is self-love.” The com- 
plaint does her injustice. For it is the peculiar property of 
a suffering nature to tint the world with its grief. And she 
only poured out her self-burdened soul as a relief in her 
journal, never meant to be seen. In all associations with 
others, she was self-forgetfully devoted to her duties, abund- 
ant in disinterested attentions. Her morbid quality was 
really, not thinking too much of herself separately, but too 
much thinking of others in herself, and of herself in others. 
It was sympathy that was tyrannical, not egotism. To accuse 
themselves of a blamable self-love is the painful fallacy of 
those humble souls which are too tender, and not strong 
enough, nor enough detached from their neighbors. To be 
accused of such an excessive self-reference is the cruel wrong 
such souls always suffer from conceited and impatient ob- 
servers. 

The threefold characteristic of genius in affection is the 
richness, the intensity, and the tenacity of its emotions. 
The emotions of a meagre nature are comparatively narrow, 
pallid, and evanescent. Whatever once entered the heart 
of Eugenie de Guérin became complicated with aggrandizing 
associations, royal or tragic; throbbed with her blood, and 
stayed as a fixed part of her life. ‘At the foot of the hill, 
there is a cross, where two years ago, having accompanied 
him so far, we parted with our dear Maurice. For a long 
time the ground retained the impress of a horse’s hoof, where 
Maurice stopped to reach out his hand to me. I never pass 
that way without looking for that effaced mark of a fare- 
well beside a cross.” ‘The prints on the Cayla road were 
transient as strokes on the air, compared with the perdura- 
ble impressions on that soft, faithful heart. This peculiarity, 
joined with a retired and leisure life, has a good side and an 
evil side: for “an exclusive feeling grows to immensity in 
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solitude.” In a soul of ample health and strength, it leads 
by successive conquests, through an accumulation of glorious 
associations, to the noblest greatness and happiness. Its 
power is seen in that story of La Picciola, where a simple 
flower became the light, the comrade, the angel, the paradise, 
of a poor prisoner in whose. cell it grew. Eugenie affect- 
ingly illustrates it when she says, “I must record my hap- 
piness of yesterday; a very sweet, pure happiness, —a kiss 
from a poor creature to whom I was giving alms. That kiss 
seemed to my heart like a kiss given by God.” Under such 
conditions, the littlest things are more than the greatest things 
are in a crowding and dissipated existence. 

On the other hand, this accreting and embalming quality of 
genius, this encrusting of experience with associations, in a 


' drooping, timid soul, defective in elastic energy, leads to the 


most melancholy results; it exaggerates every evil, confirms 
and preserves every depressing influence. It fastens on the 
unfavorable aspects of things, heaps up sad experiences, em- 
phasizes all dark omens, until society becomes odious, action 
penance, life a way of dolor, the earth a tomb, the rain 
tears, and the sun a funeral torch. How profoundly Eugenie 
suffered from this evil, hundreds of passages in her writings 
reveal, like so many wails and sobs translated into articulate 
speech. Thoughts of death and feelings of sorrow occupy 
that relative space, which, on any sound philosophy and esti- 
mate of our existence, ought to be occupied by thoughts of 
life and feelings of joy. ‘At night, when I am alone, the 
faces of all my dead relatives and friends come before me. 
I am not afraid; but all my meditations dress themselves in 
black, and the world seems to me dismal as a sepulchre.” 
Her moods of spiritual exhaustion appear from the grateful 
approval she gave to the word of Fenelon in relation to irksome 
prayer, “If God wearies you, tell him that he wearies you.” 
She says, referring to a former period, “I got deeper and 
deeper among tombs: for two years, I thought of nothing but 
death and dying.” She calls “Inexorable dejection, the 
groundwork of human life;” and adds, “To endure, and 
t. endure one’s self, is the height of wisdom.” Surely, poor 
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is the office of the angel of religion, descénding and ascend- 
ing between God and men, if at the last he can only waft 
us this message of despair. No, the highest wisdom is not, 
in sackcloth and ashes, to endure existence and ourselves. 
The highest wisdom is, instead of submitting to the will of God 
as its penitential victims, to conform to it as its grateful ex- 
ecutives and usufructuaries, appreciating all the goods of life 
in the just gradation of their values. Instead of saying with 
Bossuet, “ At the bottom of every thing we find a blank, a 
nothingness,” a healthy religious faith finds, at the top of 
every thing, the bottom of something better. The misery of 
Eugenie lay in her ungratified natural affections, whose dis- 
appointments held the germs of death, against which she had 
not sufficient vitality to struggle into serene victory. Lack 
of life is the ground-tone of her grievous music, which would 
sweetly seduce the weak to death, but loudly warns the wise 
to a better way. Her betraying pen writes, “ My soul lives 
in a coffin.” Again, “I find myself alone, but half-alive, — 
as though I had only halfa soul. And finally, with the 
anguished heroism of a total renunciation, so willing to perish 
as to be unwilling to leave a trace behind: “I am dying of 
a slow moral agony. Go, poor little book, into forgetfulness, 
with all the other things which vanish away!” Such an 
utterance proves the irritable feebleness of the centres of 
life to be so great, that it is painful for them to re-act even 
upon the idea of posthumous remembrance. The fondled 
thought of extinction and oblivion is soothing then. Through 
its inner wounds, one may almost say, the very soul itself 
slowly bleeds to death. 

There is a bird, the arawonda, that lives in the loneliest 
glens and the thickest woods of Brazil. Its notes are singu- 
larly like the distant and solemn tolling of a church-bell, as 
they boom on the still air, and plaintively die away. Sitting 
on the tops of the highest trees, in the deepest parts of the 
forest, it is rarely seen, though often heard. It is difficult to 
conceive any thing of a more solitary and lonesome nature 
than the breaking of the profound silence of the woods by 
the mysterious toll of this invisible bird, the swelling strokes 
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with their pathetic diminuendo coming from the air, and 
seeming to follow wherever you go. The tones of the char- 
acter of Eugenie de Guérin are like the notes of the ara- 
wonda. 

Her lot was thorny, yet not without roses. The world 
itself was a convent, in which she lived as a vestal, with 
bended knees, upraised eyes, a consecrated will, but an 
aching and bleeding heart. Poor, rich, unhappy, blessed 
maiden! we cannot bid her farewell without deep emotion 
and a lingering memory. Her journal is a nunnery of sad, 
white thoughts, with here and there one among them reveal- 
ing, as the snowy robe of style is lifted, a heart of agonizing 
flame. We pity her sufferings, admire her fortitude, revere 
her holiness, bow before her saintly faith and patience. What 
a thought of peace it is to think that she is now in God! 
There love is infinite, and repose .perfect. No ungenial 
society can vex, no weary solitude: burden, the freed in- 
habitants there. W. R. A. 


THE SOUL’S FREEDOM. 


THE green grass grows where’er it wills, 
On earth’s wide-peopled floor ; 

In valleys low, on lofty hills 
That look the valleys o’er. 


The river flows, nor feeble man 
Its tide directs, nor stays ; 

But Him from whom the current ran 
For ever it obeys. 


There is no wind that man can guide, 
Nor tell its certain bound: 
_ Restless the airy currents glide 
The earth’s wide surface round. 


Thou shalt not mark, with narrow walls, 
Thine own vast being’s scope : 

’Tis farther back than memory calls, 
Nor bounded is by hope. 
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Then fetter not by human creed — 
The symbol of an hour — 

The mind that God’s own Word has freed, 
And his own Spirit’s power. 


The wind, the tide, the growing grass, 
Thy will cannot control ; 
Then fix no bounds it shall not pass, 
To the free, living soul. J. Vv. 


RANDOM READINGS. 


“ECCE HOMO.” 


No one who has finished reading this book will be at a loss to dis- 
cover the secret of the spiteful criticism upon it in the “ London 
Quarterly,” —the organ of the High Church party in England. 
One of the finest chapters in the book is “the law of resentment,” 
in which the writer describes with admirable discriminations the 
anger of Christ against the Pharisees. He brings out one phase of 
the life and character of the Saviour in bold relief, which had gen- 
erally been thrown into the shade, — as if Christ were all mildness 
and effeminacy, and incapable of resentment. It is only the mild- 
ness towards the poor, the outcasts, the sinful who are down-trodden 
and. despised, — it is only this mildness that is also capable of the 
most terrible and scathing indignation against the legalized Phari- 
saic hypocrisy that shuts upon them the doors of mercy. The 
writer describes the “legal party” which was scathed by “the 
wrath of the Lamb;” and it is very evident, that, in drawing 
the portrait, he had in mind other lands than Palestine, and other 
times than those of Christ. 

“Thus it was that the legal party were actors in every thing, 
winning the reverence of the multitude by false pretences, imitating 
inspired men in every thing except their inspiration, following mo- 
tives which did not actuate them, but which supposed ought to actuate 
them ; and, as must infallibly happen to men living in such conven- 
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tionalism, destitute of convictions, the healthy play of life artificially 
suspended, over the whole inert stagnation of the soul there grew 
a scurf of feeble corruption: petty vices, littlenesses, meannesses, 
were rife within them. They grew conceited, pompous, childish. 
They liked to hear the sound of their titles, to exaggerate the dis- 
‘ tinctions of their dress, to reflect on their superiority to other men, 
' to find that superiority acknowledged, to be greeted reverentially 
in public places, to recline on the first couch at dinner parties. In 
the void place of their hearts, where morality and sanctity, justice 
and the love of God, should have been,—there appeared, at last, 
nothing to mark the religious man; nothing, we may suppose, except 
a little ill-temper, a faint spite against those who held wrong opin- 
ions, a feeble self-important pleasure in detecting heresy.” 

The great merit of the book is its intensified humanity. The 
Divine side of Christ’s character and life are nowhere denied, but 
implied rather; while the human side is. made real, and brought home 
to the heart of the reader. The exposition of the passage in John 
which describes the scene of accusation against the woman taken in 
adultery, which the “ Quarterly ” captiously criticises, is done with 
a rare fineness and delicacy of perception; revealing, in heavenly 
tints, the lofty purity and tender humanity of Christ, as well as his 
searching insight into the motives and hearts of men. 

No one ever wrote so much about Christ before which was posi- 
tive, without giving any clue to his own theological opinions. The 
last chapter has a squint towards rationalism, though the book, as a 
whole, could have been produced out of no rationestic school as 
hitherto known. It is partly this reticence that gives a charm to the 
book, independent of its fascinating though scholarly style, and 
which keeps expectation alive. 8. 


TISCHENDORF, STRAUSS, AND RENAN. 


TiscHENDORF, the prince of German scholars and critics in 
New-Testament lore, has published a pamphlet of seventy pages, 
in which he discusses the question, “When were our Gospels com- 
posed?” It was ably reviewed in the last “Christian Examiner.” 
Not much new evidence is produced ; but the whole is put so clearly 
and compactly that it tells with fatal precision against Strauss and 
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Renan. Tischendorf shows, beyond question, that the canon was 
settled early in the second century, or late in the first ; that the Four 
Gospels, as we have them, were at that time held in all the churches 
as divine authority, quoted as genuine by orthodox and heretic 
alike ; that the Fourth Gospel, so far from being a production of the 
middle of the second century, was quoted early in the first, and 
must have been written in John’s lifetime, and received then as 
his work. One auspicious result of the fresh agitation of these 
questions about the genuineness of the Gospels must be, that the 
evidence in their favor, external and internal, is coming forth with 
redoubled strength, and settling down with a preponderance which 
nothing can disturb. : 

Tischendorf’s pamphlet would be dry, were it not for its com- 
bined solidity and transparency. He is only moved from his pro- 
priety to express a most concentrated contempt for Renan and 
Strauss, — perhaps too much so as regards the former; for, though 
the French tinsel with which he bedizens the Saviour is revolting 
enough, he meant well, and really helps his readers to some vivid 
pictures of scenery which illustrate in new light the events of our 
Saviour’s life. Tischendorf thus shows his estimate of these two 
writers : — 

“Surely the gospel has now been subjected to another trial- 
Long since had it been coined over in the service of rationalism, 
making miracles undivine, and explaining them as natural marvels. 
At last, it has reached the consummation in a well-known French 
patch-work, whose author, careless as to any share of an apostolic 
hand in the evangelic narratives, with a stubborn presumption 
against revelation and miracle, with endless arbitrary interpre- 
tation and frivolous fantasy, the evangelic histories, along with 
their heroes, decks out for caricature. Even so the taste of an un- 
believing as uncritical cotemporary finds itself at home in the book. 
It gives him a long-sought-for satisfaction. What, however, the 
French representation lacks in scientific ground (and therein 
belongs altogether the question of the authenticity of the Gospels, 
and the critique of their sources), that German zeal seeks, and 
knows how to compliment. So we have it to contemplate as one 
of the frightful signs of the time, —that French frivolity and Ger- 
man learning, over the freshly dug grave of the Saviour, reach out 
brotherly hands to each other.” 8. 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. — LATE BOOKS ON THE 
SUBJECT.* 


THERE is no topic upon which thoughtful and studious minds 
are more earnestly engaged than upon this. Every month gives 


- us a new volume or pamphlet, ponderous book or modest brochure, 


devoted to the discussion. Constantin Tischendorf, who is admitted 
to be a power, and to speak with authority, has compressed a vast 
amount of information into a tract of some seventy pages. He 
rightly tells us that “the Life of Jesus has become the middle’ 
point of the religious questions of the present day,” and that “ Chris- 
tianity stands and falls with the person of Jesus.” He asks the 
significant question, “Whence do we derive our knowledge of 
the Life of Jesus?” and the reply is, “ Almost exclusively from our 
four Evangelists.” How important, then, the inquiry, “ Whence 
come our Evangelists?” and his answer is one which Westminster 
Reviewers cannot sneer at as a tissue of assumptions. There are 
those who have made up their minds not to be satisfied with any 
historical testimony. Of course, they are beyond the reach of facts 
and arguments; but there are those also who, although they have 
their difficulties, are not so bigoted. We wish that some one would 
put Tischendorf into English, for the benefit of those — not many 
clergymen amongst them, we hope — who do not read German. 
Then we have a very thoughtful and well-argued pamphlet from 
one of our leading Boston lawyers, Hon. P. W. Chandler, —a 
pamphlet of which we have to make but one complaint, that it is 
too short. Mr. Chandler deals wisely with his topic, as it seems to 
us, in not attempting to prove more than is necessary, and in not 
pressing the argument from miracles as a point of a standing or 
falling church. Very strong and clear in his view of the claims 
of the historical evidence, he is yet careful to call attention to the 
inward witness, in the very structure of the books of the Bible. 
He does not overrate the difficulties by which the whole subject is 





* Wann wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst? Von Constantin TIscHEN- 
porF. Leipzig, 1865. : 
The Authenticity of the Gospels. From the New-Jerusalem Magazine 


for June, 1866. 
Manual of the Evidences of Christianity, for Classes and Private Reading. 


By Srersen G. Burrincn, D.D. Boston: William V. Spencer, 203, Wash- 
ington Street, 1866. 
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beset, or say too much against the tendency of some to substitute 
denunciation and passionate outcry for calm and well-considered 
statement ; but he finds the greatest relief in the New-Church Doc- 
trine of Plenary Inspiration. We are free to say, that, after not 
a little earnest consideration of that doctrine, we find no pleasure 
in it, simply because we cannot receive it. We will look again. 
In such religious times as these we live in, one cannot afford to 
turn away from any earnest word of a thoughtful and well-in- 
structed Christian like this writer upon the Evidences; and, when 
such an one witnesses for his acceptance of the New-Church views, 
we are always more ready to marvel at our own dulness than at 
the credulity of the witness. 

Dr. Bulfinch, also, writes upon the same subject; and we have 
a volume of very moderate. dimensions, but of thorough scholarship. 
No one who has not labored at compression can tell how much it 
has cost the writer of this manual to make it so small, to leave out 
every thing which could be spared, without weakening the argument. 
We hope that the book will be extensively used in schools, as we 
learn that it will be in Harvard College. We have long felt the 
need of something which would bring the results of modern in- 
quiry within the reach of the young and of common readers, and at 
least instruct the conceit which now denies or doubts, often in the 
profoundest ignorance of the evidences for the Christian revelation. 
It is high time that morality and Christianity, as well as physical 
geography, had their due places in our common schools. E. 


HOURS FATAL TO LIFE. 


A wrirTeER who has carefully collected the statistics, and compiled 
them out of 2,880 cases, finds that some hours of the day, as well as 
some seasons of the year, are much more fatal than others. The 
maximum of deaths is from five to six o’clock, A.M., when it is forty 
per cent above the average; and the next, during the hour before 
midnight, when it is twenty-five per cent in excess. There are two 
hours in which the proportion is remarkably below the average. 
The two minima are from midnight to one o’clock, when the deaths 
are fifty-three per cent below; and from noon to one o’clock, when 


they are twenty per cent below. 
VOL. XXXVI. 8 
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OUR SAINT. 


No outward beauty made her fair ; 
Yet roseate tint and silken hair 
May often hide a soul less rare. 


Her graces bloomed where many fade ; 
She chose the valley’s twilight shade, 
On other paths the sunshine played. 


But she who never built her nest 
Within one sheltering human breast 
Was clasped by Love, — the dearest, best. 


Peace walked beside her, hand in hand ; 
Her journey through the sultry land 
By many a heavenly gale was fanned. 


She questioned not that Providence 
Which curtains from our human sense 
Its meaning, all too vast and dense. 


But, guided like a child along, 
With now a smile, and now a song, 
She followed, in His strength made strong. 


The sweetness of a will resigned, 
*Mid changes, to the Eternal Mind ; 
The power in_each some good to find ; 


And faith on looking through all tears 
To suns which light the immortal years, 
To rest which follows toil and fears, — 


These were her own: how hardly won, 
What thorns her roses grew upon, 
I may not tell. The strife is done. 


No trumpeter her deeds have found, 
But faithful memories guard them round, 
And where she walked is holy ground. 


C. 
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EXAMPLES. 


WE want them; and, when we have them, we ought not to allow 
them to be lost upon the world for the lack of a faithful witness. 
So we are grateful to Mr. Young, of Newton Corner, for telling 
so well the story, and for gathering so well the sheaves, from the 
life-harvest of the lamented S. Aspot Smiru. Especially do we 
like the book because it is a religious book, — giving us, not the 
theory of religion, but its incarnation and impersonation. God is 
the same unchanging God from age to age: nothing can be added 
to, nothing can be taken from, his being; , but he imparts his life to 
created organisms, just as the light and heat of the sun are given 
and continued to the plants of the earth, and we ought to make 
this true light shine in life. Lives of the devout and good are set 
before us, that we may not fail to see the beauty of holiness. And 
we want to see that this true life can be manifested under the most 
various and apparently opposite forms; that it is one and the same 
religion in all. The story of Abbot Smith will be useful, partly 
because it is not the story of one of the wise and mighty of the 
earth, — because it is simple and quiet and unpretending, re-affirming 
the testimonies of our own hearts in their best hours, even though 
it may afford no help to the intellect in its struggles with doubts, 
We are told that most of the copies contain a pleasant picture of 
the subject of the memoir, —a valuable addition. E. 


WARMED, NOT HEATED. 


THE secret of making a room comfortable in the cold weather lies, 
it is said, in warming, not heating, the air. The atmosphere con- 
tains organic matter, which is decomposed when it falls upon the 
hot surface of a stove, and the result is unpleasant and unwholesome. 
Nature loves gentle ways. The stone stove warms your apartment 
in a gradual manner. Is it not somewhat so in matters more inward 
and spiritual? We want warmth, glow, earnestness, enthusiasm, 
but not heat. We want sunlight, not lightning. Sometimes the 
atmosphere of the church is heated ; and sometimes it is deadly cold, 
so that the preacher can almost fancy that he sees the sermon pass- 
ing from his lips: what we need, outwardly and inwardly, in the 
house of God, is warmth. E. 
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REFORMATORIES.— THE HOME SYSTEM AND THE CON- 
GREGATE SYSTEM. 


On the whole, the Home System commends itself to those who 
are laboring for the reformation of young offenders beyond the Con- 
gregate System. It seems to be the prevailing testimony, that chil- 
dren gathered from the street need at first restraint; but that, after 
a short experience in this way, the Home with its open doors may be 
relied upon, and so the child may be gradually restored to society. 
To scatter those who need care throughout the farmhouses of the 
land is hardly feasible. Our farmers will not take such children, 
and they would not be wise and patient im the care of them if they 
would. Why should we ask them to be more philanthropic than 
the rest of the world? Why should they turn their dwellings into 
reformatories any more than the rest of us? We want a multitude 
of small Homes, scattered over our State, like the Pine-Farm Home 
in West Newton, where the children are under the best possible 
influences, and put on their way to abiding good. Less than three 
dollars a week pays a boy’s cost. E. 


SUNLIGHT ON THE CLIFF. 


Wao has not looked with admiration on the glory that gilds cliff 
and mountain in the morning light, while vales and waters lie deep 
in shadow below? And do we not see something kindred to this in 
the intellectual and spiritual world? Are there not certain minds, 
that, from their moral purity and elevation, are the first to 
catch the rays of truth which are ever ready to shine on the recep- 
tive spirit? Lofty summits are they, placed so high that they 
may show, to less elevated souls, that new light is streaming from 
its source, and will, in due time, arouse and bless even those who 
are latest in receiving it. It is a privilege to contemplate such 
spirits, and even from a distance, or through the spoken or written 
word of others, to behold the light of their countenances. 

These thoughts have been suggested by the perusal of a little 
volume, containing various sketches of the life and character of 
the late John White Browne, “ published for his friends” in 1860, 
with the simple title, “In Memoriam. J. W.B.” These pages 
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delineate a character so full of nobleness and beauty, that they are 
an inspiration, warming the heart, and drawing it up toward what 
is highest and best. The beautiful tributes to his worth from so 
many gifted men, who regarded his familiar friendship as a 
precious boon, place him intellectually in the highest rank; though 
his own humble and sensitive spirit, as well as his uncompromising 
integrity, withheld him from the conspicuous positions he might 
otherwise have filled. 

Let us rejoice that a life so great, so holy in its aims, has not 
been permitted to pass away wholly without a written memorial, 
while we regret that the book cannot be accessible to every young 
man. Books so fraught as this with highest teachings should not 
be swept away by the tide of light literature, so eagerly read 
by the young. Let us thank God, and take courage from every 
such revelation of the capabilities of human nature, learning to 
reverence it more in ourselves and others, when we see how much 
of the divine it may contain. : Tt 


THE CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION, 


In England, find enough to complain of, more than enough to show 
the need of the Commission. Little girls were: found engaged 
fourteen hours a day in bellows-blowing, standing on platforms to 
enable them to reach the handles of the bellows. One man, with 
the help of his four little girls, of ten and nine and eight and six 
years of age, earned two guineas a week. Is it not just as well 
that the coal, upon which England’s prosperity is said to be based, 
should give out, if such is the use which is made of it? E. 


NAMING NO ESSENTIAL PART OF BAPTISM. 


WE were not aware until lately, that naming the name of the 
baptized is not an essential part of baptism. It belongs only to the 
Northern Christian Church, and was adopted from the Northmen, 
who believed that, if a child received the name of an ancestor, the 
soul of that ancestor would be his. The usage, however, accords 
well with our faith, that, “if any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture,” and should have a new name. The Church, in her readiness 
to adopt all that was significant in Gentile religious usage; and the 
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Naturalists, who maintain that all religions are natural, only differ- 
ent forms of one and the same life of God in the soul, are really 
more at one than either party supposes. gE. 


VAGRANT CHILDREN. 


WE wish to call the attention of our readers to a great change 
in the legislation of our State, by which those who are interested 
in the prevention of vice amongst children will be greatly aided. 
It is competent now for cities and villages to make provision for 
taking into the public charge all young persons whose parents neg- 
lect or misuse them. We may hope and pray and labor now for 
something really effectual in the matter of vagrancy, and of what 
is little if any better, —street-peddling. This last practice, which 
has of late greatly increased, is almost fatal to the future prospects 
of those who are engaged in it. The boys who can earn a few 
dollars a week by the sale of newspapers or by blacking boots are 
hindered in this way from regular apprenticeship to some life-long 
industry. The best course would be to prohibit this street traffic 
altogether, even though it should be necessary in some instances to 
aid widows and infirm persons who now depend upon their children. 

E. 


GENUINE SABBATARIANISM. 


“ Ir happened, one Sunday, that King Olaf sat in his high seat at 
the dinner-table, and had fallen into such deep thought that he did 
not observe how time went. In one hand he had a knife, and in 
the other a piece of fir-wood, from which he cut splinters from time 
to time. The table-servant stood before him with a bowl in his 
hands; and seeing what the king was about, and that he was in- 
volved in thought, he said, ‘It is Monday, sire, to-morrow.’ The 
king looked at him when he heard this, and then it came into his 
mind what he was doing on the Sunday. Then the king ordered 
a lighted candle to be brought him, swept together all the shavings 
he had made, set them on fire, and let them burn upon his naked 
hand; showing thereby, that he would hold fast by God’s law and 
commandment, and not trespass without punishment on what he 
knew to be right. Does not this record, taken from an old Saga, 
conflict.with the idea that Sabbatarianism came into the Church 


with the Reformation?” E. 
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CLIMATE OF THE MOON. 


Tue Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1865 quotes from a lecture 
of Mr. James Nasmyth, an English scientifie gentleman, who demon- 
strates that the moon, instead of being the “pale, cold mistress of 
the night,” which the poets make her, is sometimes the hottest place 
conceivable. Having no atmosphere, there are no clouds, no cooling 
showers ; and, as the days are a fortnight in duration, think of the 
scalding sun! The temperature on the illuminated side would 
probably rise to 220° Fahrenheit, or hotter than boiling water. On 
the other hand, during the long night, it would fall to 300° below. 
So that animal, vegetable, and human existence are alike impossible 
in the moon. For want of diffused light, the stars are always visi- 
ble, and the sun looks like a fire-ball in the midst of an awfully 
black sky. 8. 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


SPECULATIONS relating to the probability of a general European 
war occupy a large space in our monthly batch of reviews and 
papers. The armaments of nations, the concentration of troops, the 
waning prospect of peace, the growing ardor for conflict, the lower- 
ing look of the black cloud of war, and the momentary expectation 
of the first explosion of its awful thunder,—such are the topics 
which have been uppermost. Meanwhile, as distant spectators, we 
have noticed the absence of those Christian protests against war 
which have been so loudly uttered on other occasions. Where are 
the Peace Societies? What has struck dumb the Christian pulpit, 
‘and silenced the Christian press? Has the prospect of so enormous 
slaughter confounded the public conscience? Is there a despair 
that in the presence of all these passions the voice of reason can be 
heard? Or is there a latent conviction, that, dreadful as it is, war 
is sometimes made an instrument in God’s hands for good; and that 
a general recasting of European political institutions will not be 
unfriendly to the freedom and progress of the mass of the people ? 

THE two views of Sunday which divide the opinions of Chris- 
tians recently found emphatic utterance, in close juxtaposition. In a 
debate in the English House of Lords, on the Bill for suppressing 
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Sunday Trading, the Bishop of Carlisle took the highest sabbata- 
rian ground, declaring his belief, that the injunctions of the Jewish 
law were binding upon us, and that any labor whatever, or any 
amusement, even to the thinking of our own thoughts, on that day, 
“would bring down on the nation the wrath of Heaven for deliber- 
ate sin.” To all this, the Bishop of Oxford replied in the following 


- words, which, as the “London Examiner,” from which we ‘quote 


them, says, do him great honor. “Of course,” says the Bishop of 
Oxford, “if the Christian Sunday was really ordered by God to be 
kept as the Jewish sabbath was ordered to be kept, his right rever- 
end brother’s argument was perfectly sound. We must keep God’s 
law as it was laid down to us, to the full, come what might. But it 
was because he believed that the rest of the Lord’s day, one of the 
greatest blessings to a nation or an individual that can be conceived 
of, was based on a different set of divine charges from what the 
Jewish sabbath was based on, that he thought they had full liberty 
to entertain the consideration of the weaknesses and wants of cer- 
tain classes of the community, without being in any danger of incur- 
ring that divine wrath of which his right reverend brother had 
spoken.” The object of the Bill was to suppress the sale of bread, 
fruit, ale, newspapers, on any part of the Lord’s day. It was 
amended so as to close all shops, except for sale of medicines, be- 
tween the hours of ten and one o’clock on each Sunday; and then 
the third reading of the Bill was postponed for six months. 

Tue annual increase of the revenue of the British Post Office is 
at the rate of one and a half millions of dollars. If it goes on at 
this surprising ratio, it will one day relieve the country from the 
income tax. The reason of this vast increase, it is said, is the estab- 
lishment of delivery circuits in all large towns, which cost very 
little, and yet bring the convenience of the Post Office, literally, to ten 
thousand doors. It is almost impossible to multiply these circuits of’ 
delivery fast enough, and they are rapidly extended throughout the 
country. Some reduction in the charge is talked of, in the shape 
of a sale, for a penny, of stamped sheets of letter-paper, ready 
gummed for folding. 

Wanuam Co.tuece, in Oxford, has lately decided to permit per- 
sons, not being members of the Church of England, to be admitted 
to the college. This is the eighth college at Oxford which has taken 
this liberal ground. 

Ar a late meeting, in London, of the Society for Promoting 
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Christian Knowledge, the Bishop of Oxford uttered some wholesome 
and plain words. He said, “It is more difficult to get good books 
and tracts read, than it is to get them written. There is a terrible 
danger ahead. It is from the dulness of these books. It is the 
unpardonable offence. If I should defend a dull book, I should be 
a horrible hypocrite. I never read one. If they wanted a good 
commodity, they must pay the best of writers well, and not employ 
cheap hacks.” 

Ir has been stated, that, at the great Paris exhibition of 1867, a 
formal attempt will be made to inaugurate measures for the adoption 
among all civilized nations of a uniform system of weights and mea- 
sures. It is probable that the French metric system will be select- 
ed, as it finds favor in England and the United States, and has 
already been adopted by Spain, Italy, and some of the German 
States. 

Tue uprising of the entire mass of the Italian people, to wrest 
Venice from the hands of Austria, has been often compared to the 
enthusiasm of our Northern States when the recent rebellion 
opened. Late Italian papers have much to say of a system of 
bounties then adopted, which seems far preferable to that employed 
by us. Instead of bounty for enlistment, the Italians offer bounty 
for valor. Almost every city and town and village promise rewards 
to the first company that wins a victory, for the capture of the first 
gun or banner, and, in some cases, to every soldier who shoots an 
Austrian. In large cities these rewards are quite noteworthy. 
Thus Messina, Catena, and Naples offer a life annuity of two thou- 
sand francs for the capture of a banner. 

A GREAT deal has been said, in the last few years, upon the 
methods of promoting national unity in the kingdom of Italy. Its 
geographical and municipal jealousies have been its ruin for ages. 
In a time of profound quiet, it is likely they would continue to dis- 
tract the country. A summons to struggle and suffer for a common 
end has always been one of the most effectual ways of knitting 
hearts together, and the dream of the Italian patriot for a united 
Italy has not for centuries been so near accomplishment as now. If 
successful in obtaining Venice, the King of Italy will of course next 
move for Rome. As if in anticipation of this, the French Emperor 
has decided not to withdraw his troops from the papal city; but 
this decision seems only to have infused new courage throughout 
Italy. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Essays, by JAMES Wurrmzar, philosophical and theological, 
have been published by William V. Spencer, in an octavo beautifully 
printed and bound. They are Mr. Martineau’s best thoughts on 
the living questions of the day. They are rich in matter and style. 
They contain extended criticisms on Comte, John Stuart Mill, 
Mansel, Bain, Newman, Coleridge, and Carlyle; and profound dis- 
sertations on the Nature of Revelation, on Science, Nescience, and 
Faith, on Nature and God. Mr. Spencer has rendered an excel- 
lent service in republishing these Essays; and merits, and will re- 
ceive, a liberal patronage. 8. 


A Thousand a Year, by Mrs. E. M. Brucz, is a romance full 
of reality, published by Lee & Shepard. It describes the trials of 
a minister and his family, living, or rather starving, on inadequate 
salaries: though it belongs to the “Shady-Side” literature, it is 
written in a genial mood, and abounds in wit and humor. If you 
would know something of the unrequited toil of a class of men, 
and their overworked and patient wives, to whom American civili- 
zation owes a debt which can never be paid, get the book and read 
it, and do something to lift the heavy burdens. 8. 


Our Eternal Home, by a Bible student, is a reprint from an 
English work, published by Nichols & Noyes,—a small neat volume, 
elegantly bound, of 186 pages. It presents clear, rational, and 
cheering views, educed from Revelation, on death, immortality, a 
spiritual world, its relation to this world, how its realities are dis- 
closed, and the transition from one to the other. There is a great 
deal of high, spiritual philosophy, compressed in a small compass by 
some one who has thoroughly studied his theme, and sets it forth 
with great unction and clearness. ‘We heartily commend the 
volume. 8. 
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Battle Echoes ; or, Lessous from the War. By Grorce B. Ink, 
D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

Dr. Ide, in this volume, wishes to keep alive the conviction, that 
the hand of a Divine Providence was manifest in our late struggle, 
—a conviction which he fears will die out in a time of peace. The 
work is addressed specially to the Baptist denomination, of which 
the author is an honored member and preacher. It pleads specially 
and earnestly in behalf of the freedmen, for their education and 
elevation, and for the security of their rights in any plan of recon- 
struction which shall be adopted. It makes a volume of 325 pages, 
rather diffuse in style, eminently Christian and patriotic in its tone. 

8. 


Fifteen Days is a title without significance to a very racy and 
readable book, published by Ticknor & Fields. It gives, in the 
form of a diary, a portraiture of Southern life, including the planta- 
tions of two men, —a Mr. Harvey, who kept his slaves under ex- 
cellent regulations, and made them profitable; and Mr. Shaler, who 
liberated his, and managed his plantation by free labor. Henry 
Dudley, a character beautiful and beautifully drawn, is the person 
around whom the interest of the book centres. Though in the 
form of a diary, the work is in fact a romance,—the scene of it 
in Maryland, before the war. The characterization is very fine, 
And is the charm of the book. 8. 


Hospital Life, by Witu1AM Howe. Reep, published by Wil- 
liam V. Spencer, gives an inside view of the sufferings and sacrifices 
of the Army of the Potomac. It has graphic delineations of scenes 
and characters, including not only the wounded and dying soldiers, 
but the heroic men and women who took care of them, and watched 
and suffered with them. It will have a special interest in the 
homes which contributed to swell the ranks of the Potomac army 
through all its disasters and victories. 8. 


The Christian’s Daily Treasury, a Religious Exercise for every 
day in the year, by Esrnezer TEMPLE, published by Gould & Lin- 
coln, comes to a second edition. There is a text and a brief sermon, 
or the marrow of one, for every day. It is designed for heads of 
families as aids in domestic devotion, and for the meditations of the 
closet in the self-application of divine truth, 
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The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards 
Mistress Milton, was published several years ago, and is now re- 
published by M. W. Dodd, New York. It purports to be the diary 
of Mrs. Milton; and the quaint old style is so happily imitated, 
that the reader easily cheats himself into the belief that he is read- 
ing the record of an eye-witness of the times of Charles I. and the 
Long Parliament. The pictures are graphic and true, both of 
the public disorders and the domestic trials in the times of Milton. 

8. 


The Doctrine of Charity and Faith, from the “ Arcana Celestia ” 
of Swedenborg. T. H. Carter & Son. A new translation by Rev. 
T. B. Hayward. — A neat duodecimo of 109 pages, it being cream 
carefully taken from Swedenborg’s great work of twelve octavo 
volumes. 


The Scriptural Law of Divorce, by ALVAH Hover, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology in the Newton Theological School. 
Gould & Lincoln. A small octavo of eighty-two pages. 


Miss Oona McQuarrie. A Sequel to “‘ Alfred Hogart’s House- 
hold.” By Avexanper Smits, author of “ A Life Drama,” &c. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 

A very pleasant sequel to a very pleasant story, as the reader 
into whose hands this writer has put the book informs him. * 


PAMPHLETS. 


Twenty-first Annual Report of the Minister-at-Large in Lowell. 

Report of the Temporary Home for the Destitute, 24, Kneeland 
Street. One of our very best charities, in charge of a most faith 
ful matron. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Ministry-at-Large in the City 
of Providence, presented and read at a Public Meeting held in the 
Westminster Congregational Church, Jan. 21, 1866. By Epwin 
M. Stone, who has labored in that city so long and so faithfully, 
and with so much success. 

Every Saturday, issued by Ticknor & Fields, comes every 
Saturday, laden with choice reading selected from foreign current 
literature. It gives you twenty-six pages, in double columns, — 
for ten cents, —of sketches, tales, and poems, carefully culled as 
the cream of the French and English reviews and periodicals. 
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